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PROTESTANTISM VERSUS THE CHURCH. 


ONE among the events which have greatly affected the de- 
velopment of Christianity was the religious movement of the 
sixteenth century called Protestantism. Millions of Christians 
within a short period of time separated themselves from what 
they had been taught to believe was the Christian Church. It 
is unnatural, as it is unchristian, that men who have a common 
nature and a common destiny, and who acknowledge the same 
Mediator and Saviour, should stand towards each other in hos- 
tile attitude. All is not right where such a state of things exists. 
To produce such results there must have been error soniewhere, 
and guilt too. For humanity means common brotherhood. 
Truth is ane. And Christianity is, in the highest sense-of the 
words, Love and Truth. 

These disagreeable facts are becoming more and more ap- 
parent, and people are becoming more and more convinced of 
these primary truths. Who knows? perhaps the time has come 
when, if men would consider impartially the causes which have 
brought about the deplorable religious dissensions and divisions 
existing among Christians, a movement would set in on all sides 
towards unity, and the prayer of. Christ that “ all who believe in 
him might be made perfect in unity ’’ would find its fulfilment. 
This is our hope. To contribute to this result we labor. 

It is in the spirit of impartiality and charity that the investi- 
gation of this subject should be pursued. Perhaps we shall not 
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succeed in this task as we would wish. Be that as it may, one 
thing our readers may be assured of: we approach it with the 
sincerest desire to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. We have nothing to hold back. The man who 
fears to face the whole truth is a coward. 

The main point which faces every one who thinks seriously 
and consecutively on this subject is the church question. By 
resistance to her authority Protestantism was an attack against 
the church. It is, therefore, impossible to investigate this matter 
thoroughly and to settle it satisfactorily without first examining: 
What is the church? Is the church a voluntary assembly of 
Christians? or is the church a society established by Christ, 
through whose instrumentality Christ makes men Christians ? 
Do Christians make the church? or does the church make Chris- 
tians? That isthe question. The first is the statement of Pro- 
testants ; the second is affirmed by Catholics. 

If Christians make the church, as Protestants maintain, then 
to make the church we must first have Christians. This forces 
one to ask: How, then, does Christ make men Christians? For 
all men who believe in Christ agree that the only way of be- 
coming a Christian is by a personal communication from Christ, 

Now, man is a rational soul and a material body united in 
one personality. This personality is ordinarily reached through 
the instrumentality of the body. Christ came in contact with 
men, when upon earth, through his bodily organization. The 
question, then, resolves itself practically into this: How does 
Christ, from generation to generation until the end of time, reach 
men in Order to make them Christians? or what is the principle 
of Christ’s personal communications to men? The chief answer 
that Protestants give to this is, The Bible! 

If the reading of the Bible were the ordinary means ap- 
pointed by Christ to receive the grace of salvation for all men, 
then the first thing one would suppose is this: as God wishes all 
men to be saved, he would bestow upon all men the gift to read 
at sight. But such is not the fact. It stands toreason, then, that 
the reading of the Bible cannot be the appointed way, for those 
who do not know how to read, of reaching Christ in a saving 


manner. 
Again, everybody knows that one has to learn how to read. 


This is no slight task. It takes years to do it. Millions upon 
millions in the past never knew how to read. Millions upon 
millions do not know now how to read. Millions upon millions 
for generations to come will not know, most likely, how to read. — 
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To make salvation depend upon reading the Bible excludes all 
these souls from eternal life. A religion based upon such an 
hypothesis is not a practical religion. Therefore it cannot be 
Christianity. 

Once more, if the reading of the Bible were the ordinary 
means of obtaining the power.of God unto salvation, then one 
would reasonably expect to find recorded in the Bible from the 
lips of the Saviour himself words of the following import: 
“Unless a man read the Bible and believe what he reads, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” But such words are 
found in the Bible nowhere. The idea that one is to become a 
Christian by reading the Scriptures is not scripturai. 

The Bible in its completeness¢such as we now have it, did 
not exist in early apostolic days. Yet Christians laid down their 
lives during this period in testimony of the divine character of 
the Christian religion. Then, too, were given to the world the 
brightest examples of Christians. All these never saw the com- 
plete Bible, for the New Testament was not then all written. 
How, then, could the reading of the Bible, such as we have it, be 
the ordinary way of making men Christians ? 

The art of printing was invented about the middle of the 
fifteenth century after the birth of Christ. Previous to this it 
was a small fortune, almost, to possess a copy of the Bible. This 
limits salvation to the wealthy only. The poor and the illiterate, 
who make up the bulk of mankind, were on this hypothesis ex- 
cluded, from necessity, at least for fourteen centuries and upwards, 
from the kingdom of heaven! The thought is atrocious. 

What is the Bible? The genuine Bible consists in what the 
Holy Spirit inspired. But certain books are held as inspired 
by some whose inspiration is denied by others. It is noto- 
rious that men learned in these matters do.not agree. Who is 
to judge which is which—what is the true canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture? 

What is the Bible? Surely not the simple written words, 
but their meaning as intended by the Holy Spirit. Who is to 
determine, in case of doubt, what was the meaning intended by 
the Holy Spirit? This hypothesis supplies to the bulk of man- 
kind no such judge, no such criterion. 

But suppose that everybody knew how to read, or all men 
were gifted to read at first sighty suppose that everybody had a 
copy of the Bible within his reach, a genuine Bible, and knew 
with certitude what it means; suppose that Christ himself had 
laid it down asa rule that the Bible without note or comment, 


o 
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_and as interpreted by each one for himself, is the ordinary way of 


receiving the grace of salvation, which is the vital principle of 
Protestantism—suppose al] these evident assumptions as true, 
would the Bible even in that case suffice to make any one man, 
woman, or child a Christian? Evidently not! And why? Be- 
cause this is a personal work, and the personal work of Christ, 
for Christ alone can make men Christians. And no account 
of Christ is Christ. Though this was the special message of 
George Fox and his followers, nobody nowadays needs to be 
told that the contents of a book, whatever these may be, are 
powerless to place its readers in direct contact and vital rela- 
tions with its author. No man is so visionary as to imagine that 
the mental operation of reading the Jad, or Phedo, or The 
Divine Comedy suffices to put him in communication with the 
personality of Homer, or Plato, or Dante. All effort is in vain 
to slake the thirst of a soul famishing for the Fountain of living 
waters from a brook, or to stop the cravings of a soul for the 
living Saviour with a printed book! 

No doubt the written works of great men teach great truths, 
and great are the truths taught by inspired men; but one may 
know the whole Bible by heart without being thereby nearer to 
Christ. Christ nowhere enjoins reading the Bible. His words 
are: ‘Come unto ME, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” No book must be interposed between the 
soul and Christ! 

It was the attempt to make men Christians by reading the 
Bible that broke Christendom into fragments, multiplied jarring 
Christian sects, produced swarms of doubters, filled the world 
with sceptics and scoffers of all religion, frustrated combined 
Christian action, and put back the Christian conquest of the 
world for centuries. 

Three centuries of experience have made it evident enough 
that if Christianity is to be maintained as a principle of life 
among men, it must be on another footing than the suicidal 
hypothesis invented in the sixteenth century after the birth of its 
divine Founder. 

Undoubtedly the Bible is a precious book. It is the most 
precious of all books. The Bible is “ 7/e Book.” The reading 
of the Bible is the most salutary of all reading. Catholic readers, 
read the Bible! Read it with prayer, that you may be enlight- 
ened by the light of the Holy Spirit to understand what you read. 
Read it with piety, that you may have the dispositions which will 
enable you to profit by what you read. Read it with gratitude 
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to God's church, who has preserved it and placed it in your 
hands to be read and to be followed. 

God forbid that a word should ever proceed from our lips or 
be written by our pen that would diminish the inestimable value 
of the Bible! But it is not by fostering a false conception of its 
purpose, or by placing an exaggerated estimate upon its con- 
tents, that one learns its precious value. Great as this may be, 
Christ is more, greater; and even the Bible is not to be put in 
comparison with Christ. “ What did you do with your Bible?” 
asked once a Christian of another. “What did I do with my pre- 
cious Bible?” replied the saintly man. “Why, I followed its 
counsel: I sold it and gave the money to a poor man in distress! 
Does not the Saviour say, ‘Sell all that thou, hast and give to 
the poor, and then come and follow me’?” To substitute the 
Bible for Christ is biblioktry. 

Abandoning all effort to conceive, on the Protestant hypothe- 
sis, how men can be made rationally Christians, let us suppose 
for a moment that individual Christians, no matter how made, 
are the instrumentalities by which Christ makes his church. 
Consider the consequences which flow from this assumption as a 
working principle. Grant this, and what is there to hinder any 
body of Christians to resolve themselves, whenever they think 
there is a sufficient reason, into a church? Why should not the 
discovery of a new truth, or a new interpretation of an old one, 
or the desire for a new rite or ceremony, or the revival of an 
obsolete one, or impatience with a hoary custom, produce a new 
sect, an additional ecclesiastical assembly, a church? Why not? 
Who as a Protestant can give good reasons why the protest 
against error, or the discovery of new religious truth, should 
stop with Martin Luther, or John Calvin, or Henry VIII., or 
John Knox, or George Fox, or John Wesley, or Mother Ann 
Lee, or Emmanuel Swedenborg, or Alexander Campbell, or 
Joseph Smith? Was not the setting up a new church a thing 
commendable, a duty, a triumph of principle? Was it not on 
this individual conviction of duty or presumed personal right 
that Martin Luther had the hardihood or heroism to make his 
world-famous assumption at the Diet of Worms? Was it not 
upon the same assumption that every single one of the so-called 
Reformers proceeded? And what right had any one of these 
men that every other Christian man has not, and may not, at any 
time he deems it proper, also assume and freely exercise? What- 
ever unspent force the Protestant movement may still possess, it 
moves in the direction of breeding new sects and forming new 
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churches. Thus Christ, who prayed for unity, is made, upon the 
Protestant principle, the author of division and the promoter of 
wrangling sects ! : 

But sectarianism is not the ultimate outcome of the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century. Suppose a number of 
Christians cannot agree to form another sect or make another 
church ; what good reason, assuming the Protestant basis, can be 
given why every individual may not determine to be his own 
sect or church? Asa working principle Protestantism resolves 
itself into individualism. 

“Tf it was the resuscitated spirit of Jesus that began the 
revolt in the sixteenth century,” as the author of the volume 
entitled Ecce Spiritus would have men think, then Jesus was the 
author of individualism; and if of individualism, then of free- 
religion ; and if of free-religion, then Christianity means anything 
that you please to call it. For if free-individualism is the high 
court of jurisdiction, then there is no room left for an appeal. 

If free-individualism is Protestantism carried out to its logical 
consequences, then men who know how to put two ideas to- 
gether in a logical form fail to see why the cloak of Dr. Martin 
Luther at the Diet of Worms does not cover under its folds 
equally the Anabaptist John of Leyden, M. D. Bennett, the late 
free-love editor of the Zruthseeker, the “insane” Freeman, and 
the murderer Guiteau. The declaration as insane of Freeman, 
who killed his daughter Edith, and the condemnation as a mur- 
derer of Guiteau, who killed President Garfield, may pass with- 
out note or comment in a Protestant community, but men who 
look below the surface of things trace without difficulty the 
features of Martin Luther in the lineaments of Freeman and 
Guiteau. 

For men to whom thinking consecutively is a necessity do 
not hesitate to say that a religion which affords no criterion 
between the, inspirations of the Holy Spirit and the criminal 
conceits of passion, a religion which delivers the Bible to the 
interpretation of each individual for himself, leaves itself open 
fairly to all sorts of attacks, and cannot reasonably condemn 
those who rely upon the premise which it furnishes them for 
their justification when they follow it out to its logical conclu- 
sions. They do not hesitate to affirm that when Freeman was 
declared insane and sent to an asylum, and Guiteau was put on 
criminal trial, Protestantism was sent to Bedlam and tried for its 
life in a criminal court. And when Guiteau was condemned by 
an American judge and jury as a murderer, and this verdict to 
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all appearance was ratified by the American people, then and 
there the standpoint of Protestantism was also condemned. For 
if the oracle within each individual is the high tribunal, in reli- 
gion, of last appeal, when these men appealed to this oracle 
within in evidence that they had done, according to its teach- 
ing, good and praiseworthy acts, and notwithstanding they were 
condemned, then the principle upon which Protestantism was 
started by Martin Luther was declared insane and condemned. 
And now, to show their consistency, a bronze statue is about to 
be erected, or is already erected, in honor of the parent in the 
very city which hanged as a criminal, upon an infamous gallows, 
his logical child! O consistency, thou art a jewel! 

But this reparation comes too late, for if a statue were erected 
in every village, town, and city in the length and breadth of this 
extensive land in honor of this pseudo-reformer, it would not 
hide from intelligent men the falseness of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the religious secession of the sixteenth century, or ex- 
punge its condemnation by judge and jury from the authentic 
records of our American criminal courts! 

But Freeman and Guiteau still claimed to be Christians, 
though Protestant; and the more venturesome spirits, on the 
basis of “ the divine right to bolt,” feel at liberty to push forward 
their protest against all Christian truths, whether intellectual or 
ethical, as though chaos were the garden of paradise and zero the 
ultimate goal of all felicity. Is it surprising, when such views 
circulate in a community, that in the course of time the com- 
plaint should be made of the lack of candidates for the sacred 
ministry, the falling off of church membership, and the cry of 
alarm should be sounded of the impending danger of its extinc- 
tion? Protestantism, like all other heresies, failing to secure a 
rational foothold, disintegrates ; and when men once discern this 
fact no effort can save it from rapidly extinguishing itself. 

We now turn our attention to Catholics and ask them the 
same question: What is the church? or, How does Christ con, 
tinue to fulfil his mission upon earth from generation to genera- 
tion unto the end of time? We have Christ’s own promise to 
remain upon earth until the end of the world, in these words: 
“Lo! I am with you always, even unto the consummation of the 
world.” And all Christians, as has been said, agree that Christ 
alone can make men Christians. The problem to be solved is 
this: How does Christ fulfil his promise? The Protestant solu- 
tion of this problem is no solution. And, if in courtesy we allow 
it to be one, it is unsatisfactory and self-destructive. How 
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stands the case with the Catholic solution? It is no answer, as 
we have seen, to say that the church is made by Christians. Let 
us reverse the answer, and say that it is Christ, by the instrumen- 
tality of the church, makes Christians, and see whether the diff- 
culty does not disappear. 

For Christianity, once the Incarnation is admitted, must some- 
where exist as an organic force to be an effective and practical 
religion. This statement is based upon the truth of the principle 
that without organism there is no vital force. Christianity is 
life, and no believer in Christ will for a moment deny that since 
God became man Christianity is an organic force. Or what 
believer in Christ will entertain the thought that Christ will 
yield the advanced position he gained by becoming man? Life, 
then, to operate upon men effectually, must be organic, incor- 
porated, one. That Christ is the true life of men in the highest 
sense of the word he himself affirmed: “I am the life of the 
world.” Toa Christian mind this needs no further proof. 

This is why Christ himself, before his ascension, designed 
his church. Christ chose and appointed her first officers, con- 
ferred upon them their special powers, instituted her sacra- 
ments, laid down the principles of her discipline, and formed 
the main features of her worship. Christ was the architect of 
his church, and the Holy Spirit incorporated what Christ had 
designed. 

Hence the church of Christ is the logical sequence of the 
Incarnation, and not an accident or after-thought of Christ’s 
mission upon earth to men as their Mediator and Saviour. The 
church may justly be said to be the expansion, prolongation, and 
perpetuation of the Incarnation. Behold the device by which 
Christ fulfils his promise to remain upon earth unto the consum- 
mation of the world ! 

We have now found the key of the Catholic position. This 
gives us the Catholic solution of the problem, Who built the 
church? A Catholic can claim with confidence as his motto: 
“Christ yesterday, to-day, and for ever!” 

No other explanation of Christianity than the indwelling 
Christ in his church as the absolute and historical religion is 
tenable. Hence those sectarians who feel called upon to defend 
the Christian religion against the attacks of infidelity find them- 
selves forced to uphold the divine origin and character, not of 
the truncated and parvenu sect to which they belong, but the 
great historical Catholic Church—so much so that some of the 
more recent expositions and defences of the Christian religion 
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might pass, with little or no essential alterations, the ecclesiastical 
censorship of the press of the Church of Rome. 

Men build churches! Churches built by human hands!— 
what else could these be fitly called than towers of Babel? 

The Catholic idea, then, is this: that Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, became man, and, after his ascension, continues his 
mission upon earth through the instrumentality of his church as 
really and truly as when he was manifest in the flesh and walked 
among men, in the country about Judea. And all enlightened 
and upright men, when they see her as she is, recognize spon- 
taneously the Catholic Church as “the Body” or “the Spouse 
of Christ,” just as the Israelites without guile recognized at first 
sight Christ as the Messias. 

We have seen who made the church and what is the nature 
of the church ; let us see now how Christ, through the instrumen 
tality of the church, makes Christians. The work of the church 
of Christ is the continuation of Christ’s own work upen earth 
with men. Christ’s work was the communication of life to the 
world, to give the grace of filiation with God to men, women, 
and children. As human beings are constituted they can nei- 
ther act nor be acted upon independently of their bodily organi- 
zation. Hence life, to be communicated to men, must be organr- 
ic. But the communication of sonship with God belongs exclu- 
sively to the only-begotten Son of God, the God-Man. Hence 
the power and life of the church can be no other than the in- 
dwelling Christ. As the soul is the life of the body, so Christ 
is the life of the church. This is why St. Paul calls the church 
“the Body of Christ.” This is the reason why he who has not 
the church for his mother cannot have the Son of God for his 
brother, and he who is not the brother of Christ cannot have 
God for his father. Therefore he who has not the church for 
his mother cannot be a child of God. For the object of Christ 
in the church is not to interpose the church, or her sacraments, 
or her worship between himself and the soul, but through their 
instrumentality to come in personal contact with the soul, and 
by the power of his grace to wash away its sins, communicate to 
it fellowship with God as the-heavenly Father, and thereby to 
sanctify it. None but a denier of the Divinity of Christ will 
incline to regard such a doctrine as springing from “‘ a material- 
istic view of Christianity.” 

For underlying the Incarnation there is necessarily an idea 
of materiality. “The Word was made flesh.” God, who made 
the rational soul, made also the material body, and it is the ra- 
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tional soul united to the material body that constitute man. It 
is spirit and matter united by the authority of Christ that con- 
stitute a sacrament. The Incarnation is the universal sacra- 
ment, from which divine source the specific sacraments derive 
their grace and efficacy. 

The denier of the Divinity of Christ is ready to admit that 
once grant the Incarnation, and one is inevitably landed, if con- 
sistent, into the Catholic Church. But he should not forget that 
the laws of logic work both ways; therefore he ought to be 
willing to accept the logical consequences of his denial. To 
deny the Divinity of Christ involves the denial of the Trinity. 
But this costs the Unitarian nothing. But the denial of the 
Trinity involves the denial of the living God; for no man can 
form a rational conception of the life of God exclusive of the 
idea of the Trinity. Hence to think, and to think consecu- 
tively, a man must become a Catholic. Catholicity or agnosti- 
cism are the only alternatives left for men in our day. 

Catholics repudiate: both formalism and materialism. They 
repudiate materialism, and consider it an insufferable tyranny for 
an assembly of men who profess to be Christians to insist upon, 
as most Protestant sects do, the reception of a sacrament whose 
inward reality they have repudiated! This is rank material- 
ism. If this be the only door open to Christianity, then it is 
no wonder that serious-minded men who have a conception of 
Christianity as a spiritual religion, rather than to enter by such 
a door, seek a home in solitude and content themselves in its 
haunts with nature and nature’s God. At least they are resolv- 
ed to keep their faculties uncrippled and their hearts upright. 
Catholics repudiate formalism. A sacrament. is no idle cere- 
mony or mere outward sign, or rite, or symbol. A sacrament 
is a sensible means, instituted by Christ, to convey grace to the 
soul. These are the three essential elements of a sacrament, 
lacking any one of which it is no sacrament. 

Man is not a bodiless spirit, and a sacrament without a sen- 
sible sign or medium is not fitted for the twofold nature of 
man. Christianity has abjured shadows; and a sacrament is not 
a symbol of a process, but the very process itself of conveying 
grace to the soul. If asacrament lacks the grace of Christ, then, 
it is powerless to regenerate and sanctify souls. A sacrament 
without grace is a fraud. God alone is competent to institute a 
sacrament. For God alone is the author and source of grace, 
and a sacrament not instituted by Christ has no valid reason for 
its existence. The realities which the Jewish ordinances fore- 
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‘ shadowed and promised the sacraments of the church of Christ 


possess and bestow upon men. The sacraments bear the same 
analogy to the church as the church bears to the Incarnation, 
and as the Incarnation bears to the twofold nature of man. The 
Incarnation, the church, and the sacraments rest upon the same 
foundation, 

But does God’s mercy dispense no grace outside of the sac- 
raments? God's mercy is not tied to the sacraments, but or- 
dinarily he operates through their instrumentality. The sacra- 
ments were not instituted to hedge in the action of God’s mercy. 
On the contrary, the sacraments were instituted by Christ in 
order that the precious gifts of God's mercy might be more 
freely distributed and more abundantly received. Christ alone 
is the inward reality of the church, of her sacraments, of her 
discipline, of her worship, and the church exists solely for her 
inward reality—Christ. 

Neither should it be overlooked that when a church fails to 
supply sufficient external appliances and supports to spiritual 
truths and to the inward feelings of devotion awakened by grace, 
when her worship becomes colorless, then religion fails to ex- 
ert that influence over the minds and hearts of men which 
properly belongs to its sphere. And when religion fails to give 
to the great bulk of mankind that fair share of spiritual com- 
fort and inward satisfaction which men legitimately seek from 
it, they become restless, sad, and sour. The consgiousness of 
spiritual destitution has led even the Unitarians to observe 
Christian festivals and decorate their religious structures with 
Christian art and with flowers; while stiff Presbyterianism 
gives its reluctant consent to the introduction of the “kist o’ 
whustles” into their places of divine worship in order to lend 
more attractiveness to their singing the praises of the Lord. It 
is to this reaction against the repudiation of the corporeal side 
of man’s nature under the pretence of a spiritual Christianity 
can be traced the extravagances of ritualism, the crude efforts 
of Salvation Armies, and the rise of other disturbing elements. 

There is a heresy of the ‘spirit, as there is a heresy of the 
forms, of religion. Both are mischievous, fatal to man’s hap- 
piness, destructive of human society. Christ stigmatizes the par- 
tisans of both extremes as “ fools.” ‘ Ye fools,” he said, ‘‘ did 
not He who made that which is without make that which is 
within also?”’ All attempts at separating the without from the 
within, or the within from the without, betray heretical tenden- 
cies and end in spiritual death. 
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True religion, Christianity, takes human nature as its Maker 
made it, and neither seeks its destruction nor to alter its constitu- 
tion. It is a radical misconception to suppose that the reception 
of the sacraments abases it. The sacraments are due to the wise 
provision of God to convey to men, in a way fitting to their na- 
ture, the grace of Christ. And the aim of Christ is the purifica- 
tion of human nature from all alien mixture, and, by its elevation 
to a higher plane of life, to enhance immeasurably its activity, 
its dignity, and its joy! 

Behold the Catholic solution of the problem of the church 
question, and how Christ through her instrumentality remains 
upon earth and makes men Christians ! 

Men hold the state sacred; and so it is. They can scarcely 
forgive those who revolt against the authority of the state. 
How great, then, must be the crime of those who revolt against 
the authority of the church of Christ! 

Men whose intelligence has a controlling influence in the 
formation of their religious belief look upon Protestantism as 
being as destitute of an intellectual as it is of a moral basis. 
All the force it ever had was borrowed, and this is all spent, or 
nearly so. They have learned to cease to respect it as the re- 
presentative of Christianity. They see also clearly enough that 
he is on the wrong road who imagines that the age is seeking a 
new form of heresy. The age is weary of heresy, whether theo- 
logical, philosophical, or scientific. Men are sick as death of 
heresy, and heresy is in the last stages of consumption. What 
the age demands is more life, not less. Men seek fulness. The 
increasing tendency of the age is towards unity. 

They also misunderstand their age who fancy that the re- 
pudiation of sectarianism is a movement which ultimates itself 
in infidelity or free-religion. Men of our times distinguished 
for their intellectual gifts have committed this mistake, and now 
find themselves entrapped into the pits of agnosticism, scepticism, 
and positivism. But there is no rest for souls in these stray 
places. The age is awake to better things. The repudiation of 
sectarianism, with sound and healthy minds, is a movement for- 
ward to genuine Christianity. 

They, too, misinterpret the promise of the age who look for 
the solution of its problems to a new coming of Christ. Christ 
has come. Christ is here, now upon earth. Christ ever abides 
with men, according to his word. What the age promises is the 
rending asunder the clouds of error which hinder them from 
seeing that Christ is here. What the age promises and men 
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most need is the light to enable their eyes to see that the In- 
carnation involves Christ’s indwelling presence in his church act- 
ing upon man and society through her agency until the con- 
summation of the world. Christ is here, and was never more so. 

The faces of upright men who best represent their age are 
set Christward. False Christianity has been forced to unmask 
itself. Men seek a closer fellowship with God. They ask to 
worship God in his very beauty, grandeur, and holiness. Some 
simply feel this. Some point out the way to it. Others are in 
the way. Others, again, have reached the goal; these are the 
early-ripened stalks of the approaching rich harvest of God's 
church. 

Nothing less can satisfy the inmost desire of the soul, when 
once awakened, than truth in its wholeness and fulness. The 
mists of heresy are lifted up to make way for the glorious vision 
of the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of truth. 
The winter is past, the spring has come, and the voice of the 
turtle-dove is heard in the land. 





A NINTH-CENTURY ANTIPHON AND ITS COMPOSER. 


‘Ecclesia Domini luce perfusa per orbem totum radios suos porrigit, Unum tamen 
lumen est, quod ubique diffunditur, nec unitas corporis separat,. . . Unum tamen caput est, 
et origo una, et una mater foecunditatis successibus copiosa,”—ST. CYPRIAN, De untt. Ecci., v. 


QUITE enough has already been said by well-equipped spe- 
cialists in disparagement of the spirit and the manner in which 
both Mr. Froude and Mr. Buckle deal with historical facts and 
difficulties which oppose their prejudices and jeopardize their 
conclusions. It is not our purpose, therefore, to offer still fur- 
ther proof of their mode of tampering with or exaggerating au- 
thenticated principles of history at variance with preconceived 
theories, but merely to note the fact that the judicial blindness 
which comes over men of such intellectual gifts illustrates the 
narrowing and destructive power of an historical school that is 
built up by suppressing perplexities and distorting truths in 
order to establish conclusions. While both these historians have 
been subjected to the searching criticism of Catholic and Pro 
testant writers, they are by no means the first or chief offenders 
against the recognized canons of hgstorical investigation. The 
majority of Anglican critics who have exposed their unfairness 
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and inveighed against their fallacies have themselves, in the in- 
terpretation of the early ecclesiastical position of Britain, acted 
on the very principles which they have condemned, and accept- 
ed theories which destroy conventional usages and established 
institutions growing out of the great historical fact of Chris- 
tianity—the supremacy of the see of Rome. When Henry VIII. 
and his obsequious parliaments had fully settled the question of 
the royal supremacy, by which “the king was to be the pope of 
his kingdom, the vicar of God, the expositor of Catholic verity, 
the channel of sacramental graces,’ * a system of church au- 
thority was bequeathed to the church of the realm thus severed 
from the centre of unity, the chair of Peter, which the state had 
the power to enforce, but which was soon recognized as so re- 
pugnant to ancient precedents that a novel line of defence was 
invented in justification of the then new order of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Like Mr. Froude and Mr. Buckle, temporizing 
prelates adopted an ingenious but sophistical theory, which Dr. 
James Kent Stone + felicitously calls the “autocephalous theory ”’ 
of the Anglican Establishment. The alleged independence of 
the early British church in ritual, as in jurisdiction, was an after- 
thought of the English revolt, and from that day to this it has 
formed an important part of historical controversies. Anglican 
writers no less able than Mr. Froude and Mr. Buckle have dis- 
played a like ingenuity in torturing every fact which lends an 
appearance of reality to the anomalous position of the Establish- 
ment, thoroughly English, thoroughly insular, and thoroughly 
modern. The spirit in which they have sought to energize a 
mythical theory devoid of light and life, by investigation of 
events antedating by centuries the usurpations of the royal 
supremacy, reminds one of the old story of the man who, when 
informed that the facts contradicted his theory, coolly remarked, 
“ Tant pis pour les faits.” 

Nothing in the whole history of Anglicanisn# strikes the Ca- 
tholic mind as more incongrugus than the vehemence with which 
writers of ritualistic tendencies excuse and defend that strangest 
of liturgical medleys, the Book of Common Prayer.t Compiled 


* Macaulay's History of England, vol. i. p. 43. 


+ The Invitation Heeded, p. 269. 
} It is interesting to place side by side the thought of two Oxford men of a half-century ago, 


whose subsequent history is now well known: ‘I can see no other claim which the Prayer- 
Book has on a layman’s deference, as the teaching of the church, which the Breviary and Missal 
have not in a far greater degree” (R. H. Froude’s Remazns, vol. i. p. 402).. ‘‘I do not wonder 
you should envy the Latin service-booksgfor anything more elevating and magnificent than the 
western ritual is not to be conceived. There is not such another glory upon the earth, It gives 
to men the tongues of angels, it images on its bosom the attitudes of heaven, and it catches 
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in the main from various Catholic sources, the ancient missals, 
breviaries, and sacramentaries supplying all that is worthy of 
notice in its different offices, it nevertheless bears the unmistak- 
able traces of the compromising and Erastian spirit in which it 
was finally adopted as the ritual of the English Establishment. 
Its several parts are highly paradoxical, being sufficiently Ca- 
tholic to please the taste of High-Churchmen, and at the same 
time sufficiently Protestant to satisfy the piety of Evangelicals. 
While the advanced Anglican deplores the ultra-Protestant bias 
which Cranmer’s Continental divines, Martin Bucer and Peter 
Martyr, gave to what his Low-Church co-religionist calls the 
incomparable liturgy, yet it is his solace to glory in the Eastern 
sources whence he alleges the major part of it is derived. “ All 
history,” says a High-Church writer of “Tracts on the Prayer- 
Book,” “ assigns to the British rites an oriental origin.” * We look 
with no especial favor on what is called popular opinion as to any 
question, much less as to matters ecclesiastical; but despite our 
distrust of what is merely popular, we must admit that facts 
sometimes enter into the traditions of society in regard to the 
Catholic Church which no special pleading of her acutest op- 
ponents can controvert. Of this character, in the current belief 
of all mankind save the Anglican body, is the question of the 
Catholic sources of the Book of Common Prayer. Such reflec- 
tions are awakened by the frequent inquiry of Anglicans as to 
the origin and authorship of the beautiful antiphon, Media Vita,t 
an excellent translation of which is found in the burial service of 
both the English and American Book of Common Prayer: “ In 
the midst of life we are in death: of whom may we seek for 
succor, but of thee,O Lord, who for our sins art justly dis- 
pleased? Yet, O Lord God most holy, O Lord most mighty, O 
holy and most merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter 
pains of eternal death.” ¢ 


glorious shreds of echo from the eternal worship of the Lamb, It has a language of its own—a 
language of symbols, more luminous, more mystical, more widely spread than any other lan- 
guage on the earth” (F. W. Faber’s Sights and Thoughts tn Foreign Churches, p. 614). 

* The Prayer-Book not Romish, No, isp. 9. 

+ The Rev. Frederick Gibson, of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Baltimore, in answering an 
inquiry made in a former number of the Comrise as to the authorship of Media Vita, says 
in the issue of Apri! 12, 1879, p. 404 (the italics are his): ‘‘ This antiphon, introduced into the 
Sarum service book*soon after its compilation, du¢ never received into any part of the Roman 
Breviary, is one among many proofs that our ancient English books are independent of the 
Roman, though kindred to them,” If this is a sample of the “‘ many proofs ” which satisfy An- 
glhican critics, it takes but little evidence to convince them. 

t.*: Media vita in morte sumus; quem querimus adjutorem, nisi te Domine, qui pro pec- 
catis nostris juste irasceris? Sancte Deus, sancte fortis, sancte et misericors Salvator, amarz 


morti ne tradas nos,” 
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St. Gall,* an Irish monk and disciple of St. Columbanus of 
Bangor, who had declined to follow his apostolic countryman 
into Italy, founded near Lake Constance, in Switzerland, the 
celebrated monastery which bore his name. A few humble huts, 
constructed on the confines of vast forests haunted by bears and 
wolves, at first sheltered the little community from the incle- 
mency of the seasons, but in time they disappeared, and in their 
stead arose the walls of that magnificent monastic school, des- 
tined to live in history among the great abbeys of the middle 
ages, with Bobbio and Fulda, with Monte Cassino and Cluni, 
which conferred such incomparable benefits on literature and 
civilization : 

“ He founded here his convent and his rule 
Of prayer and work, and counted work as prayer; 


His pen became a clarion, and his school 
Flamed like a beacon in the midnight air.” + 


Medizval history has preserved the fame and grandeur of its 
early name, around which are gathered associations, traditions, 
and legends whose diverse and complex interests are full of 
fascination for the antiquary and of affection and awe for the 
hagiologist. Before the death of its saintly founder, in the early 
part of the seventh century, St. Gall had become a centre of 
Christian life and thought in the Germanic world.{ No less 
than five monks named Notker are numbered among its illus- 
trious scholars. Some writers have so confounded one or other 
of these with the author of J7edia Vita, who was canonized by 
Pope Innocent III., that it is important to give a list of the four 
who also bear the name of Notker, in order to guard against the 
mistakes which others have made.§ They are Notker, surnamed 
Physicus, who was both painter and musician, and for a time 
physician at the court of Otho I.; another, of whom little is 
known, is said to have been abbot of St. Gall; a third, Notker 
Provost, or Notger, who flourished about the year A.D. 1000, was 


*‘*Gall” and ‘‘Gallus,” the names by which this monk is usually known, were merely 
corrupt forms of ‘‘ Gael ”"—the Irishman—the name pe himself loved to be called. In the same 
way Columbanus is the Latinized form of Co/m ban, two Gaelic words signifying ‘‘the Fair 
Dove”; just as that other Irish apostle, @ho brought Christianity among the Saxons by 
disciples who went out from his foundation at Iona, was known as Co/m ciile, ‘‘ the Dove of the 
Cells,” on account of the great number of monastic communities subject to him. 

+ Longfellow’s ‘‘ Monte Cassino.” 

ty Ozanam’s Etudes Germanigues, ii. 123.5 

§ Butler says: ‘‘ Sigebert and Honoratus confound Notker with Notger, Bishop of Liége, 
who lived a century later, and who was not, as they imagine, abbot of St. Gall. It is equally an 
error to confound him with Notker Labeon and Notker the Physician, who had been in the 
same monastery” (Lives of the Saints, vol. iv. p. 163, note). 
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bishop of Liége and author of a Life of St. Remelus ; a fourth, called 
Notker Labeo, or Teutonius, who died about A.D. 1002, was the 
most celebrated of all these, save the author of Media Vita. He 
excelled in many branches of learning and enjoyed great repute 
as painter, poet, astronomer, and mathematician. Possessing the 
diligence and industry of the cloister, he made many translations 
of the sacred and profane writers. The manuscript of his trans- 
lation of the Psalms into High German is still extant, and 1s 
regarded by bibliographers as one of the most valuable. monu- 
ments of the oldest German prose.* The work is printed in 
Schilter’s Thesaurus. 

How beautiful even to our modern, prosaic eyes, accustomed 
to the garish lights of publicity in all that we do and in all that 
we say, are the simple and unostentatious accounts which the 
monastic annalists have given us of the good old monks, so 
cheerful in temper, so liberal in heart, and so unobtrusive in 
life! How serene and peaceful in the picture of medizyal 
Europe stand the monastic communities, undisturbed by turbu- 
lence from without or by anxieties from within, regulating the 
daily round of cloistral duties by punctual obedience to rule, 
which allotted, with wise economy, an appropriate portion of 
time to the sacred offices of the choir, the learned labors of the 
scriptorium, and the manual exercises of the field, thus pursuing 
in undeviating diligence from generation to generation their 
appropriate work for religion and society! Happy, tranquil 
spirits, with no other aspiration than to do their duty in humility, 


“ Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat,” t 


and, when it is done, content to lie down in forgotten graves 
with that vast monastic brotherhood whose very names have 
long since faded from the records of earth! Brave, noble souls, 
who in unselfish love wrought with brain and hand that other 
ages might enter in and possess the heritage of their labors with 
little thought of the nameless sleepers of centuries ago, who sang 
the praises of God, deciphered the almost obliterated parchment 
page, and reclaimed the wild morass! But in every human 
epoch 
“ Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” t 


” Pierer’s Universal-Lextkon, band xii. p, 141, sub Notker. 
+ Keble’s Christian Year, St. Matthew's Day. ¢ Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion,” book i. 
VOL, XXXVIII.—2 
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Such an one is St. Notker, author of the antiphon Media Vita, 
one of the most interesting characters in the history of the old 
abbey of St. Gall, whose figure is seen high among the lights 
which shone above the intellectual horizon towards the sunset of 
the ninth century. His career is especially noteworthy because 
it extends by some dozen years into that age which Baronius * 
calls zron from its barrenness of good, /eaden from its hideousness 
of superabounding evil, dark from its scarcity of writers, and in 
which Muratori, adopting the first characteristic given to it by 
his illustrious predecessor, finds grounds for thankfulness to God 
for his own times—not, indeed, that these were exempt from vices 
and abuses, but that they were golden in comparison with the 
tenth century: “ Motivi a noi di ringraziar Dio, perché ci abbia 
riserbati ai tempi presenti, non gia esenti dai vizi ed abusi; ma 
tempi aurei in paragone di quelli.” + The life of a simple monk, 
whose days are passed in a seclusion remote from the eye of the 
world and in the exercise of those qualities of mind and heart 
which test the gift of vocation, possesses few of the striking 
features of detail which captivate the pen of the modern biogra- 
pher and the interest of the modern reader. The lights and 
shadows which lend beauty to the picture of a career spent in 
the discussions of the public arena with its ardent ambitions and 
triumphs, or in the intellectual pursuits of authorship with its 
keen jealousies and defeats, are almost wholly wanting in the 
representation of the life of the monastic. His is an interior 
career which seeks no combat save that which lies within—the 
subjugation of self; no victory save that over his own nature. . 
He is called to a state of repose whose highest condition is what 
the biographer of St. Maurus calls “summa quies.’t It is the 
antithesis of those mental and moral perturbations and rivalries 
which play a prominent part in the world of action and of 
thought, and give to the narration of biography an artistic 
splendor and a potent fascination. In our day art and artist are 
one.. We cannot dissociate the creation of the author from the 
varied influences in his life of which that creation is the visible 
outcome. All art is the product of an environment made up of 
biographical details which shed light on criticism. In the de- 


*“En incipit annus Redemptoris nongentesimus, tertia Indictione notatus, quo et novum 
inchoatur faculum, quod sui asperitate, ac boni sterilitate ferreum, malique exundantis deformi- 
tate plumbeum, atque inopia scriptorum appellari consuevit obscurum” (Amnal, Eccles. ad 
ann. goo). 

¢ ‘‘Secolo di ferro, pieno d’iniquita in Italia per la smoderata corruzion dei costumi non 
meno ne’ secolari, che negli Ecclesiastici” (Anza/. d’/talia, ann, 900). 

t Mabillon, Act. Benedict., t. iv. p. 37. 
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velopment of man lie the growth and prevalence of sentiments 
and principles of which authorship is the exponent. Personality 
is nothing more than the manifestation of the relations between 
character and circumstance, and art the transformation into ideal 
forms of the philosophy of life and conduct. The opinion of 
Voltaire may appear grand as principle, but it is worthless as 
criticism: “ Je ne considére les gens aprés leur mort, que par 
leurs ouvrages; tout le reste est anéanti pour moi.” In certain 
aspects of monastic life, allowing for individuality of tepmera- 
ment and condition, there is‘a oneness of aim and pursuit which 
unifies growth and controls aberration. Biographical details, 
however valuable in reaching critical estimates of men who have 
figured in literature, science, and art, lose importance in a survey 
of writers developed under monastic rule; for unity of situation, 
purpose, and life produces unity of result. The career of one, 
modified by limitations of epoch and country, is apparently the 
career of all who have not been called by public exigency or 
peculiar fitness to exchange the cell and the cowl for the palace 
and the mitre. 

The life of St. Notker forms no exception ‘to this general 
monastic principle of which we have been speaking. It presents 
none of those piquant and romantic episodes which enhance the, 
interest of the reader with something of the charm of an histori- 
cal novel. It is comparatively barren of incident, and but for 
the fact of his place in the sacred calendar and the circum- 
stances which gave rise to his celebrated antiphon his name would 
lie in the dusty tomes of great libraries, among the forgotten 
worthies whose good deeds and works would only be appre- 
ciated by scholars who delve into the records of ecclesiastical 
chroniclers. Beyond a few facts gathered together by the annal- 
ists who revered his memory, and the pious traditions which 
cluster about it, we know but little of his early days. The 
exact date of his birth is uncertain, but the majority of wri- 
ters whose opinions on medizval subjects are worthy of con- 
sideration represent him as the senior in age by some months of 
his friend and patron, Charles le Gros, the last emperor of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. They agree in dating his birth about 
the year A.D. 830. His native village was situated in the old 
province of Thurgovia, in Helvetia, which, at the disruption of 
the vast empire founded and held intact by the splendid genius 
of Charlemagne, was divided, and the present canton of Thurgau 
became a part of the dominion of Louis of Bavaria. So St. 
Notker was, in the parlance of our day, a German Switzer. His 
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lineage was both ancient and noble. Following the custom of 
his age and country, St. Notker was trained from youth in a 
monastic school. Dedicated to the service of God from child- 
hood, the neighboring monastery of St. Gall, but a short dis- 
tance from his ancestral estate, was his home from the period at 
which he left the paternal roof until called, at the advanced age 
of eighty-two, to sleep in everlasting rest with the soft tranquil- 
lity of an innocent child. Divers were the out-door occupations 
which filled up the hours of recreation among the monks of St. 
Gall. Fruit-trees were to be planted or pruned, gardens to be 
seeded or worked, and nets to be woven or tended when spread 
for fish or birds. In these various pursuits the monastic dis- 
ciples assisted their masters, who combined, as in our industrial 
and agricultural schools, both mental and manual labor. Sur- 
rounded by beauties, always fresh and always new, which keep 
the poetry of life unvexed by art, towering Alp and shimmering 
lake breaking the monotony of the landscape, 


“ Unquiet chilchood here by special grace 
Forgets her nature, opening like a flower 
That neither feeds nor wastes its vital power 
In painful struggles.” * 


Sweet to eye and to heart must have been the face of St. Not- 
ker asachild among such scenes of Arcadian beauty and mon- 
astic piety. Gray-headed monks too old for work, who crept 
with infirm step about the cloisters of St. Gall, noticed the 
demure little boy of quiet manners and studious ways, whom 
they surnamed Balbulus—the stammerer—from an impediment 
in his speech. Some, of larger insight into human character 
than their aged brothers whose faculties were dimmed by weight 
of years, discovered in the sensitive boy a poetic fervor, supple- 
mented by a humility of spirit almost preternatural in one so 
young. Under the direction of Ison and Marcellus, his instruc- 
tors, and in communion with pure souls bound to each other by 
that most enduring and ennobling of all ties, the profession of a 
higher theory of life than that which prevailed in the world, St. 
Notker advanced in the sphere of human knowledge and in the 
wisdom of the saints. Among his fellow-disciples, who always 
held him in tender affection, was Salomon, afterwards bishop of 
Constance. When the period had arrived for the fulfilment of 
the special purposes of his monastic training he made his re- 
ligious vows, and from that time forward we find him pursuing 


* Wordsworth's Peems of Imagination, part iii. No. 16. 
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with ardor and devotion the every-day duties in the life of a 
monk of the ninth century. Possessing talents of a high order, 
which claimed greater scope for development than that afforded 
in the mere routine of transcribing sacred or profane writers, he 
spent much of the time usually given to that kind of labor in 
original composition, and became distinguished as a scholar, 
poet, and musician. 

But although so richly endowed with mental gifts differing 
from, or superior to, those of his associates, St. Notker was never 
neglectful in the performance of his full share of work, both in 
the garden and in the scriptorium. Like the true monk as well 
as the true poet, he loved nature and understood the tranquil- 
lizing power which lives in her majestic symbols. Her book, 
wherein he read the mystical meaning in which things earthly 
prefigure things heavenly, lay open to his mind and heart.* 
After the manner of St. Ephrem, who saw the sign of the cross 
in the outstretched wings of the tiniest bird, or of St. Dunstan, 
who heard the melody of the antiphon Gaudete in Calis when 
the wind swept the strings of his harp suspended on the wall, 
St. Notker, moved by the sound of the slow revolutions of a mill- 
wheel in midsummer when the water was low, wrote the words 
and music of his hymn, Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis gratia. When 
a messenger of his friend and admirer, Charles le Gros—affection- 
ately called “our Charles” by the monks—arrived at St. Gall on 
a spiritual mission in behalf of the emperor, he found St. Notker 
weeding and watering the herbs in the garden. The interview 
was brief and the lesson taught suggested by the lowly occupa- 
tion in which he was engaged. “Tell the emperor to do what 
I am now doing,” was the saint’s reply. Hearing the advice, 
Charles at once caught its import and said: “ Ah! yes, that is the 
sum of all: destroy the weeds of vice and water the herbs of 
grace.” On another occasion during a visit of Charles le Gros, 
who delighted in the companionship of the monks, the evidence 
of confidence and‘love shown towards St. Notker excited the 
envy of the chaplain who attended the emperor, and he deter- 
mined to revenge himself by jeering at the stammering speech 
of the saint and by perplexing him with knotty questions. Ap- 
proaching St. Notker, who was composing sacred melodies on 
his psaltery, the chaplain of Charles addressed him: “ Master! 
solve for us a point in theology, we pray you. What is God 


*In one of his homilies St. Chrysostom beautifully illustrates the wisdom of God in calling 
the Magi, not by prophet, not by apostle, not by scripture, but by a star, as their art related to 
the stars, and adds; ’AAA’ amd rar oixeiwy cai cvvtpédwv mpaypdTwr avimarat Ths wAdYNS avTOvs. 
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doing now?” The attendants of the jealous and conceited in- 
quirer, knowing the secret purpose of the question, were as- 
tonished at the promptness and wisdom of the reply: “God is 
doing now,” said the saint, “ what he has done in all past ages, 
and what he will continue to do as long as the world lasts: he 
is setting down the proud and exalting the humble.” 

St. Notker was a central figure among the transcribers and 
illuminators of manuscripts in the spacious scriptorium of St. 
Gall, in which quiet reigned because all the busy monks were 
intent upon their special work: 


“ Against the windows’ adverse light, 

Where desks were wont in length of row to stand, 
' Tne gowned artificers inclined to write ; 

The pen of silver glistened in the hand ; 

Some on their fingers rhyming Latin scanned ; 

Some textile gold from balls unwinding drew, 

And on strained velvet stately portraits planned ; 

Here arms, there faces, shone in embryo view : 

At last to glittering life the total figure grew.” * 


As acollator St. Notker was zealous and accurate, and his ser- 
‘vices were of incalculable value to the library of St. Gall. 
Through intercourse with the learned men of his times he be- 
came acquainted with the character and contents of other libra- 
ries than that of his own community, and by such knowledge he 
was enabled to procure copies of scarce manuscripts or to bor- 
tow them for transcription. From Liutward, Bishop of Ver- 
celli—a Ghibelline city of northern Italy, whose episcopal see 
dates back to the fourth century, and whose cathedral library is 
rich in ancient manuscripts—he received a copy of the Canonical 
Letters in Greek, which he copied with his own hand. 

It is painful to think that such a man as St. Notker, whose sim- 
plicity of character and sweetness of disposition are the themes 
of panegyric with the historians of the abbey of St. Gall, did not. 
escape the envious promptings which stirred the bosom of Sin- 
dolphe, a brother of the same community. Allowing for the 
natural glow of enthusiasm which would animate the portrait- 
ure drawn by a monk of St. Gall three centuries after the close 
of the earthly career of the saint, other evidence is not want- 
ing in confirmation of the testimony of Eckehard, who says that 
“no one ever saw him unless either reading, writing, or pray- 
ing; he wrote many spiritual songs; he was the most hum- 


* Fosbrooke’s British Monachism, Economy of Monastic Life, part ii. p. 529 
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ble and meek of men, and most holy.” * We sometimes find 
in the cloister, as in secular life, that men of dissimilar tastes and 
talents are often attracted to each other by the very dissimilitude 
which at first sight appears incompatible with the ordinary no- 
tions of gravitation in the moral and intellectual world. Asso- 
ciated with St. Notker from the date of his novitiate were Rat- 
pert and Tutilon, two monks wholly unlike the saint in temper 
and character, yet among them there had grown an affectionate 
regard for each other which had never been chilled by open 
strife or secret distrust. Common aims and common dangers 
shared together seem to have softened those little asperities, fre- 
quently united with quick feelings, which are yet not inconsistent 
with holiness of life. But this union of confidence and affection 
awakened in Sindolphe a suspicion that it had some other mo- 
tives than those which appeared on the surface. In his igno- 
rance and jealousy he attempted to poison the mind of the abbot 
against them, but the latter had sounded the shallowness of Sin- 
dolphe’s undisciplined will, and took no heed of his insinuations. 
Tutilon, learning of these wayward acts, was watchful of his 
foolish brother, and soon found means to administer a wholesome 
lesson. St. Notker and the two monks had repaired together 
on one occasion to the scriptorium for study, and Sindolphe, 
believing that he might overhear something which would con- 
vince the abbot of their unworthiness, secreted himself under 
the window outside and placed his ear close to listen to their 
conversation. Tutilon, keen-eyed and alert, observed the action, 
and, sending the sweet-tempered Notker into the chapel, per- 
suaded Ratpert to take a whip, and, coming up softly to the un- 
suspecting Sindolphe, to beat him severely ; while Tutilon, open- 
ing the window, seized him by the head, calling for lights that 
he might see the face of Satanas, who had come hither with evil 
intent. Besides his bodily chastisement, which amused even the 
grave abbot, the unamiable monk had to endure a still further 
penance in the well-merited raillery of the community of St. 
Gall. But whatever may have been the peculiar trials to which 
the conduct of Sindolphe subjected St. Notker, it is pleasant to 
believe that they were unable to destroy his high serenity or to 
tarnish his purity of soul, as in later times the advocatus diabolt 
was unable to present evidence which in any way interfered with 
his being a saint. In his long career many honors commensu- 
rate with his talents and vocation came to him, but in meekness 
of spirit he turned away from them all, even the episcopal dig- 
*Eckehard, Min, in Vita, 
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nity more than once pressed upon him, to pursue the humble 
path ofa simple monk. As an author his fame spread abroad, 
and he was remarkable for the variety and extent of his erudi- 
tion. On this account certain writings continue to this day to be 
wrongly attributed to him, notably among these the Gesta Caroli 
Magni. He compiled a life of St. Gall in verse, and wrote a 
martyrology “which he chiefly collected,” says Butler, “ from 
Ado and Rabanus Maurus, and which was for a long time made 
use of in most of the German churches.’”’* His skill in music 
found expression in many sequences and proses which estab- 
lished his reputation as a master of ecclesiastical chant, and his 
small treatise on the value of letters in music is still extant in 
the Scriptores of Gerbert. Ruodbert, Archbishop of Metz, re- 
quested him to compose a’hymn in honor of St. Stephen to be 
used at the opening of a church dedicated to the proto-martyr. 
He complied, and accompanied it with these words: “ Sick and 
stammering, and full of evil, I Notker, unworthy, have sung the 
triumph of Stephen with my polluted mouth, at the desire of 
the prelate. May Ruodbert, who has in a young body the pru- 
dent heart of a venerable man, see a long life full of merits!” . 
The voice of the thoughtful monk, who had chastened his soul 
in solitude and turned a deaf ear to human applause, has gone 
out into all the earth and his words unto the ends of the world. 
The antiphon Media Vita in morte sumus, which commemorates 
the insecurity of life and the certainty of death, has preserved 
the name of the severe ascetic in the literature of the church and 
among those who have ceased to be partakers of the lot of the 
saints. It was sung for centuries at St. Gall, and formed part of 
the solemn supplications every year in Rogation week during a 
religious procession to an awe-inspiring region situated between 
two mountains and spanned by a bridge beneath which the roar- 
ing torrent dashed over the sullen rocks. Peak to peak rever- 
berated the penitential song of the monks, until its last echoes 
died away among the lofty summits of Alpine solitudes. The 
antiphon soon spread over Europe and thrilled the hearts of pil- 
grims from the stern regions of the inhospitable north and from 
the vine-clad shores of the blue Mediterranean. Sung by Crusa- 
ders, it stirred the most listless and apathetic on the eve of con- 
flict, and at the close of day it was a prayer for protection 
through the awful perils of the night. So profoundly had it 
moved the medizval world that it was heard in the ranks of 
opposing armies going to battle. But by and by the imagina- 
* Lives of the Saints, vol. iv. p. 163. 
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‘tion of the ignorant began to invest it with a sort of supersti- 
tious charm, which led the Synod of Cologie, in 1316, to inhibit 
its use except by express permission of a bishop. Two accounts 
of its origin, slightly differing in detail, have been given by 
monastic annalists, and both are in harmony with the moral 
vision of St. Notker, through which the lowliest and the loftiest 
aspects of nature were solemnized to religious uses : 


“The animating faith 
That poets, even as prophets, ... 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven's gift, a sense that fits him to perceive 
Objects unseen before.” * 


The monks of St. Gall made frequent excursions into the 
neighboring country, some for recreation, some on missions of 
mercy, and others for herbs and flowers which clung about rocky 
projections or grew in mountain recesses perilous of ascent. 
Their circuit of ordinary travel, hedged in by a snowy palisade 
of Alps, abounded in scenery of infinite variety and grandeur. 
The earliest version of the origin of the antiphon is that, during 
one of these rambles in the wild region of the chasm of Martis- 
toble, St. Notker iwas drawn thither by the sound of the hammers 
of workmen engaged in the construction of a bridge across. the 
yawning abyss. The spectacle of the masons suspended over 
this awful gulf on movable scaffolding, adjusted ‘by means of 
ropes which swayed to and fro by the very motion of their 
bodies, presented to the mind of the saint a realistic picture of 
the uncertainty of life, and suggested the train of pious thought 
elaborated in his great antiphon. 

The flora of the mountain ranges and the outstretching val- 
leys was pretty well understood by the monastic herbalists, who 
had traversed the whole rezion on foot and given to some of the 
plants and flowers the names which they retain, although in a 
corrupted form. Between the pages of well-used manuscripts 
preserved in the libraries of religious houses are still traceable 
the dim, faint outlines of the rare flowers gathered, perhaps, from 
rocks and ravines seldom touched by human foot save that of the 
monk, and in this way the delicate petals and stems were dried 
for the hortus siccus of the monastery. The monks were physi- 
cians of both body and soul. They made many discoveries in 
the medicinal properties of herbs which entered largely into the 
practice of the healing art. The sampetra, or samphire plant, 
well known in Great Britain, was highly esteemed for its aro- 
* Wordsworth'’s “ Prelude,” book xiii. 
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matic and curative qualities. It grows on rdcky cliffs and pro- 
montories the sight of which almost confuses the vision and makes 
the brain reel. Shakspere, by a few touches, paints the appalling ~ 
dangers of the hunter of samphire in the inimitable scene be- 
tween Edgar and the eyeless Gloucester, in which the unhappy 
earl is led to believe that he is ascending the chalky cliff of 
Dover, there to shake his great affliction off : 


“ How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yond’ tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight: the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” * 


The second account of the composition of Medta Vita relates 
that the clinging form of an adventurous gatherer of the plant, 
hugging, as it were between life and death, a precipitous rock 
which juts over the very edge of the torrent below, his body at 
one moment wrapt in a violet mist, then apparently within the 
full sweep of the foaming spray, so pierced the imagination of St. 
Notker that not only the words but even the measured move- 
ment of the original melody of the antiphon sprang spontaneous- 
ly from his awe-struck soul. 

Of the career of its composer but little more remains to be 
told. St. Notker was now an octogenarian and the weariness 
of years weighed heavily upon him. The animation that had 
lighted up his face in the flush of manhood was gone, his eyes 
were hollow, and his flesh was wasted with the long conflict of’ 
life. His body, frail and shrunken, was scarcely equal to its 
functions, and the intellectual fibre, once so strong and vigorous, 
was worn out. The candle was burnt to the end and its dying 
light fluttered in the socket. In his own person was fulfilled the 
prophecy of old: “ The days of our age are threescore years and 
ten; though men be so strong that they come to fourscore years, 
yet is their strength then but labor and sorrow.” The verdure 
of spring, so grateful to the languid eyes of the sick man, had 
now begun to clothe valley and hill with its richness. Winter 


#*‘ King Lear,” act iv. sc. vi, 
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was relaxing its icy hold, and nature, like a young giant re- 
freshed with sleep, was putting forth the strength and fulness of 
life. Even the coldness of the snow-crowned Alps seemed to 
decrease under the lustre and warmth of a vernal sun. The 
quickening influences of reawakened nature, which touched all 
visible forms with the glory of resurrection, made no impression 
on the attenuated frame of the saintly ascetic stretched on his 
narrow couch. His mission was nearly accomplished, and only 
the feeble pulsations showed that life was not quite extinct. The 
morning of the 6th of April, A.D. 912, wore away as usual in the 
cloisters of St. Gall, and no change was apparent in the face of 
the dying monk; but when silence and night settled over the sor- 
row-stricken community the joy of eternal day had dawned on the 
vision of the saint. So quietly and peacefully came his release 
from the earthly tenement that none knew the moment when 
he ceased to breathe. If we would realize the greatness of such 
a saintly character in its completeness, we must remember that 
St. Notker closed his career in the second decade of a century 
rife with ecclesiastical scandals and abuses without a parallel in 
the history of the church. It is not unreasonable to believe that 
such men as the author of Media Vita, with ken quickened and 
outlook widened in the high spiritual plane in which they dwelt, 
discerned the beginnings of those moral evils and human perver- 
sities which menaced religion and society. When encompassed 
by such calamities, foretold by our Lord, where did they look for 
consolation, where seek a refuge, but under the shadow of the 
divine promise given for all ages and for all conditions of the 
world? “Upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates 
of hell shal] not prevail against it.”* In better and purer times 
the life and example of the monk of St. Gall engaged the thought 
of the church, and he was canonized by a pope whom Mr. Ed- 
mund S. Ffoulkes regards as “one of the most eminent and exact 
canonists that ever adorned the chair of St. Peter.” + 

In an age like ours, full of novelty and discontent, we turn 
with greater confidence of edification to the saintly exponents of - 
the ancient faith than to the eloquent teachers of the new, 
because they have exercised themselves with the weightiest 
interests involved in the destiny of man. It is this fact that 
makes their career and their words a perpetual benediction, ever 
present and ever operative amid the perplexing enigmas of life. 
The universal law of pain and of death, the vehement’ play of 
passion and the remorse of guilt, the misunderstanding of friends 


* St. Matt, xvi. 18, . t Christendom's Divisions, part ii, p. 200, 
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and the separation of kindred, the pangs and desolation of be- 
reavement that rend the soul—these and a thousand lesser ills 
that fret and torture are subdued or elevated when measured by 
the supernatural gifts revealed in the lives of the saints. ‘So 
long as people were conscious of possessing themselves an in- 
terior moral force they believed the possibility of its existence in 
other men,” says an historian of St. Gall, “and valued this mode 
of dying to the world, partly as an example of high self-command 
of taking up the cross to follow Christ, and partly as the ope- 
ration of a deep conviction and of an all-subduing faith. But 
when they no longer felt themselves strong for moral efforts 
they ceased to believe that others were capable of making them, 
and loved rather to persuade themselves that such strength had 
its origin in an aberration of the intellect.” * 





THE WIZARD OF SAINTE MARIE. 


ONE mild, moonlight night in April, 1648, the Jesuit mission- 
ary Father Daniel reached the western shore of Lake Huron. 
His well-worn shoes and tattered cassock told that he had jour- 
neyed many a league, and, seeing near by a bed of moss, he was 
fain to lie down and pray himself to sleep, lulled by the voice of 
the whip-poor-wills. And while he slept the expression of weari- 
ness passed from his face; he smiled; his lips murmured words of 
delight, for a golden vision had arisen before him. Again he was 
in his far-off ancestral home in Normandy ; strains of sweet music 
fell on his ear; he beheld dear friends beckoning him to come to 
them; his father and mother, too, he beheld. In fact, all that 
might go to make life on earth a paradise came before him in’ 
this tempting, intoxicating dream. But by and by in the sky 
overhead appeared a great, flaming cross ; onward through the 
air it slowly moved toward the west, then just ere it disappeared 
below the horizon Father Daniel awoke. He opened his eyes 
with a look of bewilderment, as if he could not realize where he 
was, and as he gazed about him he heard the melancholy howl 
ofa wolf. But presently the truth burst upon him: more than 
a thousand leagues he was from dear old France, alone in the 
wilderness of North America. Then, making the sign of the 


* Geschichte des S. Gall, ii, 205. 
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cross, he said aloud: ‘“ Ad majorem Dei gloriam.” While he 
was wondering how long he had been asleep he heard, besides 
the howl of a wolf, the sound of a human voice among the 
bushes, and in another moment an Indian stepped forth into the 
moonbeams. He was tricked out in his war-paint; in his right 
hand he carried a tomahawk, and a solitary scalp dangled from 
his waist. ‘ You are doubtless one of the pale-face medicine-men 
from the mysterious land of the rising sun,’ spoke the savage ; 
“otherwise you would not be resting here so peacefully with- 
out any arms to protect you.” “I carry this,and I have no 
fear,” answered the priest, rising to his feet and holding up a 
little crucifix. Atsan—for such was the other’s name—smiled, 
then asked whither he was going. 

“ To Ossossané,” replied Father Daniel. “There I hope to 
found a mission of the holy church and to teach the red men to 
love one another.” 

“ Well, I hope that the Hurons’ of Ossossané will listen to 
you,” said Atsan, “ for then they will forget how to be warriors; 
they will become squaws, and my tribe will easily vanquish, 
them.” “ Pray, to what tribe do you belong?” inquired the mis- 
sionary. , 

“T am an Iroquois,” said Atsan proudly. 

“An Iroquois?”’ echoed Father Daniel, who felt a cold 
stream through his veins at this much-dreaded name. “ Well, 
is this the first year that you area brave? For I perceive that 
you have taken only one scalp. Or are you weary of shedding 
blood ?” 

“I might have girdled my loins with scalps,” said the Iro- 
quois; “but for a secret reason I have vowed during twelve 
moons to kill no more Hurons.” “ You interest me; there is 
some romance in you,” continued Father Daniel, taking him by 
the hand. “ And while I am going to preach the faith among 
those whom you call your enemies, yet I trust to meet you 
again.” 

“It is possible.we may meet again,” said Atsan. ‘“ And when 
that day arrives I shall perhaps tell you why my tomahawk re- 
fuses now to strike any Hurons.” “ Well, is it far to Ossos- 
sané?” inquired the ‘priest. ‘It is halfa day’s march.” “Qh! 
that seems a very short distance to one who has trudged all the 
way from Quebec,” said Father Daniel, smiling. ‘I have taken 
two whole moons to get where I am.”’ 

“If you like I shall keep you company part of the way to 
Ossossané,”’ pursued the Iroquois; “ for there are more wolves 
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than one roving through the forest,and you are too brave a pale- 
face to be devoured by the wolves.” Accordingly, as day was 
beginning to break, the missionary resumed his journey to the 
chief town of the Huron nation, and, as he spoke the Iroquois 
tongue pretty well, he endeavored to give some instruction in 
the faith to his swarthy companion. He spoke in simple, win- 
ning language, and when at length they separated within a 
couple of miles of the journey’s end they had become quite good 
friends. ‘The Iroquois medicine-men are wise,” were Atsan’s 
parting words, “ but they are not like you: they teach us not to 
love our enemies.” 

Some Hurons of Ossossané, who had been on a trading ex- 
pedition to Quebec the previous summer, had brought back 
word that Father Daniel might shortly establish a mission among 
them, as Father de Brébeuf and Father Jogues had already done 
in other places along Lake Huron. His appearance, therefore, 
this April day was not altogether unexpected. Still, the excite- 
ment and curiosity were great when Father Daniel passed 
through the palisade which surrounded the town, and at the 
head of the multitude who advanced to meet him were the chief 
sachem, Ontitarho, his handsome daughter, Weepanee, and a 
noted medicine-man, or wizard, named Okitori. The last had a 
vicious countenance and scowled when he saw the priest bow to 
the maiden, who wore about her neck a string of party-colored 
shells, and whose loose, dark hair, which fell to her waist, was 
adorned with discs of shining copper. Almost the first question 
which Ontitarho put to Father Daniel was whether he had met 
any Iroquois on his way through the wilderness ; and when the 
latter frankly owned that he had met one solitary individual of 
that tribe the previous night, the other Indians drew nearer to 
him and listened with eager ears. It was evident that the mis- 
sionary had imparted startling news, for where one of this ruth- 
less tribe was found lurking there must needs be others; and 
immediately the trembling squaws declared that they were afraid 
to venture beyond the stockade to prepare the corn-land. For 
stretching along the lake for the distance of a mile was a strip 
of uncommonly fertile soil, and no better corn could be seen any- 
where than the corn which was grown by these industrious 
Huron women. 

Weepanee alone appeared calm and unconcerned, and, ex- 
pressed her willingness to sally forth and hoe her father’s patch 
of ground. Whereupon the chief shook his head, and Okitori 
again frowned when he heard Father Daniel say: “Of such as 
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you, Weepanee, I hope that my Christian flock may be com 
posed ; you have a fearless heart.” 

“To-morrow,” spoke Ontitarho—“unless the enemy in the 
meanwhile shows himself—to-morrow you may go forth and till 
my land. But to-day you must stay and help to build the 
Blackrobe a mission-house.”” Accordingly with willing hands 
Weepanee assisted in this good work. Hundreds of men and 
women were thus busily employed, and by the time evening 
arrived there was a not unseemly structure ready for Father’ 
Daniel to occupy. It was seventy feet long, composed of bark 
laid over an arched, arbor-like frame; in the walls were nume- 
rous crevices which served for ventilation, and through the roof 
was a hole for the smoke to escape. Father Daniel himself made 
a cross of two hickory boughs, which he placed as far as possible 
from the smoke-hole ; and if he had no bell wherewith to summon 
his flock to prayers, he was furnished with a tin kettle which had 
found its way here from the French settlements on the St. Law- 
rence, and which made a pretty loud noise when he struck it 
with the stick of copper which Weepanee gave him. “I am 
glad that you are pleased with what we have done for you,” 
spoke Weepanee just as the sun was setting. “Indeed I am,” 
answered the priest. “And although this is not the first mission 
which the church has established among your people, I hope 
that it will surpass the others in numbers and in zeal.” “I 
heard you say,” pursued Weepanee, now lowering her voice to 
a whisper, “that you had met on your way hither a solitary Iro- 
quois brave; pray describe him to me.’ 

“He was tall and fine-looking, and carried himself like a war- 
rior,” replied Father Daniel. “ Yet he could boast of only one 
scalp.” 

“Are you sure? Only one scalp?” said Weepanee, ill con- 
cealing her emotion, which the wizard’s keen eyes observed 
from a distance. Indeed, since morning Okitori had held aloof 
from the others and had watched with sullen visage the work 
going on. He had already heard of the Jesuit missionaries. 
“And if this pale-face medicine-man who has come among us 
succeed,” he muttered to himself, “then nobody will put faith in 
me; Okitori’s power will be gone.” 

“What I have told you about this Iroqudis seems to cause 
you joy,” continued Father Daniel presently. ‘May it be that 
you know him?” - “ Know him?” ejaculated Weepanee, with an 
air of alarm, and glance. ng nervously round. But her father was 
not within earshot, nor was Okitori, although she perceived him 
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watching her. “Know him, did you say? Oh! no, indeed. I 
would shun an Iroquois as I would a rattlesnake. I loathe all 
who belong to that cruel, bloodthirsty nation, and the one whom 
you met must be a faint-hearted fellow, since he has taken 
only one scalp.” Yet Weepanee’s expression belied her words, 
and while her lips were uttering an untruth her heart was 
in a flutter of joyous expectation. Father Daniel, however, 
deemed it best not to speak anything more on the subject at 
present. 

On theemorrow Weepanee set an example of boldness, and, at 
the head of many other young women, led the way to the corn- 
land. A flock of wild turkeys had got there before her, who 
slowly withdrew to the edge of the woods as she approached, 
and a couple of foxes, too, slunk away. Fora while she labored 
industriously with her primitive hoe made of a forked root. 
But sooner than her companions she seemed to fag, and then 
went off to slake her thirst, not at the lake, which was close by, 
but at Wolf Spring, a fountain hidden in the gloom of the primeval 
forest,and whose water even in midsummer was icy cool. When 
Weepanee reached this lonesome spot she did not immediately 
drink, but carefully examined the fresh green moss which grew 
about the rock out of whose cleft bosom the water bubbled. 
But not a trace of human hand or foot did she discover. “ Yet 
what a pleasant couch this would have made for my Atsan!”' she 
murmured. Nor was there a single twig broken off any of the 
laurel-bushes which surrounded the bed of moss. “I do not 
think he has been here,” she said. ‘“ Where can he be?” 

Presently, while she was listening to catch the faintest sound, 
a loud, fearful cry rent the air above her head, and a moment 
afterward down through the branches of a whitewood-tree 
tumbled a huge panther with an arrow driven through and 
through his quivering body. “Oh! what a very narrow escape | 
have had,” exclaimed Weepanee, shuddering and jumping back 
from the dead brute at her feet. “The Great Spirit guided me 
here exactly in time—he was about to spring,” spoke a voice 
which she recognized at once, and out of a dense laurel thick- 
et her lover emerged with outstretched arms. For a moment 
neither of them breathed another word; their hearts were too 
full. Then looking up in Atsan’s face while he caressed her, 
“ Ay,” said Weepanee, “as when a few years ago you generously 
saved my dear mother from the tomahawk of one of your own 
tribe, so to-day you have saved me from death.’”’ Then, while 
he embraced her again and again, “Can you wonder,” she added, 
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“that I love you even if you are an Iroquois? Can you won- 
der?” “Well, am I quite safe here?” inquired Atsan when the 
first passionate caresses had ceased. “Safe?” said Weepanee, 
with a look of tender reproach. “Oh! how could you imagine 
that I would allow any evil to befall you? In the opening be- 
yond these trees are only some squaws at work with their hoes ; 
a few men without weapons are on the edge of the lake mend- 
ing their canoes. But the greater part of the inhabitants of Os- 
sossané will spend the day within the palisade listening to the 
preaching of a new medicine-man, a pale-face.” “No doubt the 
one whom I fell in with day before yesterday,” said Atsan. 
“And I told him, if they asked any questions, to frankly answer . 
that he had met an Iroquois brave not faraway. You see that 
I am not afraid.” ‘Father Daniel told me that he had met you,” 
said Weepanee. 

“Indeed! Well, how knew you ’twas I and not some other 
Iroquois ?” asked her lover, smiling. 

“ Because I questioned him apart, and he said that the Iro- 
quois whom he met had captured only one scalp, and by this fact 
I recognized my beloved.” “Well, it was for love of you that I 
made the vow to kill no more Hurons during the space of twelve 
moons,” said Atsan. 

“T know it, and I am quite sure no other Iroquois is like unto 
you in goodness.” Then shaking her head, “ But, alas!” she 
added, “ your nation is terrible indeed ; your warriors are every- 
where; at all seasons, in the most unlooked-for places, they 
appear—stealthy as wildcats, blood-seeking as wolves. Alas! 
alas! you will end by exterminating us. There will be no 
Hurons left by and by.” ‘None except Weepanee. But she 
shall live when the last fight comes; no arrow shall pierce her 
heart; no hand shall steal her scalp,” answered Atsan, again 
clasping her in his arms. 

“ Well, tell me,” pursued Weepanee, “ how soon may danger 
threaten my native town?” “There is nothing to fear at pre- 
sent,” said her lover. “ No war-party will march in this direc- 
tion for several moons—perhaps not even then., But when we 
do advance ’twill be with warriors from each of the five tribes 
who compose our mighty league. Ay, Mohawks, Onondagas, 
Oneidas, Cayugas, and Senecas will take part in the final struggle 
with the Hurons.” 

“Alas! you will sweep us away even as grass disappears in a 
prairie fire when a whirlwind blows,” moaned Weepanee. “O 
Atsan, Atsan! what will become of my father? I dearly love my 
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father. Between him and you my poor heart is divided. Oh! 
what will become of my father ?.” 

“ When the fatal hour arrives, if I cannot save him, he will 
know how to die like a brave,’ answered Atsan. “But hark! 
Is it he calling you?” Weepanee listened and presently heard 
her father shouting her name. “Flee!” she said, pushing Atsan 
away from her. ‘“ Not further than yon hollow tree,” replied the 
Iroquois. And so saying, he went and hid himself in an ancient 
oak a short distance off, while Weepanee advanced to meet the 
chief, who kept shouting her name in lusty tones. But not many 
steps had she taken when whom should she come upon—like a 
snake out of the grass he started—but Okitori, whose small eyes 
twinkled maliciously, and he seemed to rejoice in her confusion. 
“The sachem’s daughter is fond of solitude,” spoke the wizard. 
“She loves to linger by the fountain and admire her pretty face 
in its limpid water.” “I go there when I am thirsty,” answered 
Weepanee. 

“ Always?” said Okitori, with a cunning grin. Then, point- 
ing to one of her moccasins, “ But whence that blood?” “Why, 
sure enough! Can I have hurt my foot?” ejaculated Weepanee 
in faltering accents. “Well, tarry here a moment while I go 
for a drink; I, too, love Wolf Spring,” said the wizard. At these 
words Weepanee’s heart throbbed violently, and when in a few 
minutes he came back and questioned her about the dead pan- 
ther,she could hardly speak. “ What has happened, my child?”’ 
said Ontitarho, who now joined them. “You are trembling as 
if you had seen a demon in the forest.” 

“A dead panther has scared her,” put in Okitori. “The 
animal has barely done breathing, and its blood has spurted on 
her foot.” ; 

“Why, sure enough,” exclaimed the chief. “I wonder who 
killed it.” “I saw not whence the fortunate arrow came; the 
panther seemed to drop from the sky,” answered Weepanee. 
“Some friendly spirit from the Happy Hunting-Ground must have 
sent it as a gift to Okitori,” spoke the wizard, again smiling mali- 
ciously. “Its coat is superb; I will go and fetch it home.” 
“Father and I will accompany you,” said Weepanee, who was 
determined, should the wizard track her lover to his hiding-place, 
to intercede with her parent for Atsan’s life, or else to die with 
him. Accordingly all three returned to Wolf Spring. But 
Okitori, albeit keen of eyesight, seemed not to observe the foot- 
prints which led away in the direction of the hollow oak; while 
Weepanee kept pointing at a squirrel that was jumping from tree 
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to tree, and begging her father to shoot it. Whereupon the 
guileless Ontitarho wasted half a dozen arrows on the little crea- 
ture, who escaped unhurt, to Weepanee’s inward joy, for she 
took it as a happy omen that no ill would betide Atsan. 

On the morrow Weepanee was impatient to go again to Wolf 
Spring, but her father bade her stay and hear the new medicine- 
man discourse on the God of the pale-faces. Full of high hope 
was the heart of Father Daniel when he saw the crowd assem- 
bling in front of the mission-house in response to the call of his 
tin kettle. “This kettle hath done many good things since it left 
old France,” he thought to himself, “ but nothing half so good 
as this.” 

We need not repeat all that he said to his attentive listeners ; 
enough to know that when he got through many expressed a 
willingness to be baptized, and among these was Ontitarho, who, 
being head chief, had great influence over the others. 

Weepanee, however, strange to say, refused to follow her 
father’s example, which much grieved Father Daniel, who knew 
that she was a young woman of character and ability, and other 
maidens would probably hold aloof, too, from the sacrament 
when they saw her doso. He argued with her mildly but in 
vain. Weepanee kept inwardly repeating: “ My God shall be 
the same God as Atsan’s; I wish to go to the same Happy Hunt- 
ing-Ground that he goes to.” But of course she durst not speak 
this aloud; and great was the delight of the wizard, who was 
lying on the roof of the building, glaring down upon the priest 
with eyes like a wildcat. Okitori had done nothing thus far to 
interrupt Father Daniel. Angry words, indeed, he had muttered, 
but only to himself. When, however, the missionary, after bap- 
tizing a score or so of Hurons, paused to say that he hoped they 
would change the name of the town from Ossossané to Ste. Marie, 
he could no longer curb his wicked tongue, and springing to his 
feet, “Friends and brothers,’ he cried, “ what has come over 
you? Have you all become children again? For the pappoose 
is ever crying after something new to play with. Has this 
strange Blackrobe, who appeared among us only yesterday, 
already turned your heads? He bids you lay aside your toma- 
hawks and love your enemies. He bids you to think more of 
raising corn and tobacco than of sounding the war-whoop and 
adorning yourselves with glorious scalps. He even urges you 
to love the Iroquois, who have never spared the life of a Huron 
and who make bonfires even of our squaws and pappooses. O 
friends and brothers! heed the voice of Okitori. Keep the 
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ancient name of your town. Ossossané was known as a happy 
spot, the happiest on all this broad and beautiful lake, long be- 
fore the great-grandsire of this false magician-doctor was born; 
and ’twill be known generations hence, unless ye become chil- 
dren and do what he requests. But mark my words: if you for- 
get to be warriors, if you love your enemies, then the powerful 
Iroquois will one day come and jeer at your death-songs while 
the crackling flames consume you.” When the wizard had con- 
cluded his appeal not a few braves shook their heads, especially 
the young and fiery ones, and it needed all the influence of On- 
titarho to make them change the name of the town to Ste. Marie. 
But even he, renowned though he was for wisdom, was not able 
altogether to undo the baneful effect wrought by Okitori’s artful 
speech, and the discontented ones withdrew to the council-lodge 
muttering, “ Okitori is right, Okitori is right.” ; 

“T will call my native place Ste. Marie, if it pleases you,” said 
Weepanee to Father Daniel after he had spoken to her private- 
ly a few minutes. “And when yau ask us to love the Iroquois 
it proves that your heart is full of goodness; you would injure 
nobody ; you would be as peaceful asa squaw. But—but | can- 
not love all who belong to that bloodthirsty nation; no, not all.” 

“Can you love any?” inquired the priest in an undertone, 
for he recalled her look of delight when he first spoke of the 
Iroquois whom he had met journeying hither, and now he sus- 
pected that he had discovered the reason why she refused to be 
baptized. ‘“ You may speak to me in perfect confidence,” he 
added. “ Your secret shall never pass my lips.”” But Weepanee 
hesitated. ‘Even ina whisper I might be overheard,” she said 
to herself. 

“ Well, well, never mind,” continued Father Daniel, who read 
in her countenance the inward struggle that was going on. 
“ Never mind; I shall say no more at present. But remember, 
my child, I am one whom you may in all things implicitly trust.” 
“Oh! I know you are very good,” answered Weepanee, with 
moistened eyes; “and although | do not wish to become a 
Christian, I will call Ossossané Ste. Marie to please you.” 

Three days elapsed before Weepanee ventured anew to meet 
her lover at Wolf Spring; for wherever she went Okitori fol- 
lowed with his restless, wolfish eyes, and whenever she passed 
near him he would ask, “‘ Who killed the big panther? who kill- 
ed the big panther?” But on the third day, toward sunset, 
while Father Daniel was giving an instruction in Christian doc- 
trine to a number of converts, among whom the most devout 
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was her father, Weepanee eluded the vigilance of the wizard, 
who was amusing himself by interrupting the priest with foolish 
questions, and stole away unobserved to the forest. She tapped 
on the hollow tree to call Atsan’s attention, then began to bark 
like a puppy; and presently out he came from the dark hole. 

“Look!” said Weepanee, after he had kissed her—“ look! 
I have brought you some pounded corn and a fish which I 
caught myself to-day. I should have come sooner, but there is 
a medicine-man who watches all my movements; I was afraid 
lest he might follow me, and I could not get away until now:” 
“Not the pale-face, I hope?” said Atsan. “Oh! no, indeed. I 
like Father Daniel ever so much; heneverannoysme. And you, 
too, must like him; for do you know, dear boy, he says that we 
Hurons must love your nation—ay, love those who wage con- 
stant war upon us.’” “Well, I am sure there is one Iroquois 
whom you do not hate,” said Atsan, smiling. 

“T hate you so little, you who saved my mother’s life,” con- 
tinued Weepanee, “ that I will not pray to the God of the pale- 
faces, although my father does, and although the Blackrobe in 
the kindest manner urges me to be like my father. But I wish 
in all things to be like you.” Here Atsan again pressed his lips 
to hers and said: “ When my nation sweeps down like a hurri- 
cane upon Ossossané, Weepanee shall be spared; she shall be 
adopted and become an Iroquois.” 

At these words the maiden bowed her head on his shoulder 
and heaved a sigh. “ Do you believe that your nation will soon 
attack us?” she asked presently, with tearful eyes. “I know not 
how soon we may be on the war-path,” replied Atsan. “To- 
night I must leave you for what will seem an age tome. I am 
going away for the space of one moon in order to obtain fresh 
tidings of what my people are doing.” 

“ And then you will hasten back and tell me?” “Indeed I 
will.” “O my beloved! if I could only feel sure that my father 
would survive the last fight, that he would not be put to the 
torture and die in the flames, I should be happy,” said Weepanee. 
“Ontitarho will kill many an Iroquois ere he chants his death- 
song,” said Atsan. “If they burn him I will never, never 
become a member of your tribe,” pursued Weepanee. “Oh! 
why cannot all red men love one another, as Father Daniel says 
that they should?” 

“Would you have the Huron and Iroquois braves turn 
squaws? Would you have them do nothing but plant corn?” 
said Atsan. 
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“Well, I begin to think that Father Daniel may be right,” 
pursued Weepanee. “If we buried the hatchet for ever my 
heart would be at ease, and you and I might have our wig- 
wam together immediately. But now, alas! all is cruel uncer- 
- tainty.” 

For about a minute Atsan remained silent. Her last words 
had moved him deeply, and he, too, Iroquois though he was, felt 
a strange yearning for peace, lasting peace and quiet, which he 
had never experienced before. Presently turning toward the 
hollow oak, he pointed to a figure cut deep into the bark about 
five feet from the ground. ‘ Very early this morning,” he said, 
“T heard somebody at work on the outside of the tree. Look 
what an odd figure he has cut. What means it?” 

‘‘That is a cross,’ answered Weepanee: “Father Daniel 
calls it the sign of salvation; he has such a totem, made of two 
big sticks, stuck on the top of his prayer-house. He likewise 
wears a small one round his neck. It must have been he who 
cut that cross yonder.” “I hope to meet him again some day,” 
said Atsan. “ Although we were only a few hours together, we 
parted excellent friends. The words he spoke were so different 
from the words of our medicine-men; and I no longer wonder 
that he and the other Blackrobes who have come to preach 
among your nation have succeeded in winning the hearts of so 
many Hurons.” 

“Could Father Daniel win a certain Iroquois’ heart he’d win 
mine with it,” said Weepanee. 

“ Well, what the pale-face medicine-man teaches may be true 
—it may,’ pursued Atsan, after reflecting a moment. “ Yet to 
love our enemies is something beyond my wits to conceive. I 
find a delight, a rapture in the war-path which all the sunny days 
of a long life of peace could not equal.” 

“ Not even if you spent that life with me?” said Weepanee, 
gazing fondly at him. 

Atsan’s breast heaved, but he made no response. 

At length, running his fingers through her long, black hair, 
“No Iroquois maiden had ever hair so beautiful as yours,” he 
said. “I could toy with it all day and never grow tired. 


Oh! would that I might carry it with me.” “ What a fine 
scalp mine would make to grace an [Iroquois war-feast!” an- 
swered the maiden. “By the great Manitou! never—never,” 


exclaimed Atsan. Then, pressing her to his heart, “ But I must 
now bid my love good-by. I must depart. Look for me by 
the time the first fireflies appear.” “ Dear fireflies!. may they 
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come very soon,” murmured Weepanee. And with these fare. 
well words she turned and walked sadly back to her home. 

For more than six weeks Weepanee saw nothing more of her 
Iroquois lover, and during this time Father Daniel did good 
work among the Hurons of Ste. Marie and its neighborhood, just 
as other Jesuit missionaries were doing in the Huron country 
further east. The zealous priest’s heart was filled with holy joy 
as he pictured to himself the whole of: this heathen land pene- 
trated and redeemed before many years by the light of the faith. 
Nor was there a more edifying member of his flock than Onti- 
tarho. But Weepanee, much as she loved her father and es- 
teemed the missionary, always shook her head whenever: the 
latter spoke to her about being baptized. Yet near the sachem’s 
corn-land she had diligently tilled another piece of ground and 
sown it with wheat wherewith to make for the kind Blackrobe 
sacramental bread. Needless to say that the wizard was greatly 
pleased to see Weepanee hold aloof from Christianity. Never- 
theless her conduct in some things puzzled Okitori. “ She re- 
fuses to have water sprinkled on her head and to make the sign 
of the cross,” he muttered. “Nor will she enter the prayer- 
house and pray with her father. Yet she labors industriously to 
raise wheat for the pale-face magician, and whenever she hears 
me flinging gibes at him, and trying to confuse him when he talks 
about his God, she turns on me like a wildcat.” 

But if Weepanee often saved Father Daniel from Okitori’s 
insults, the wizard at night would have his revenge. Rising 
from his couch when all the others were asleep, he would wan- 
der about among the houses, crying aloud in a voice which 
roused the soundest sleeper: ‘“ Awake, brothers, awake! Be 
watchful, brothers, be watchful! The Blackrobe preacher is in 
league with the Evil Spirit; the crosses which he cuts on the 
trees are meant to woo the demons of the forest. He bids us 
love the Iroquois, who have never spared a Huron. One day 
the Iroquois will rush out of the forest and spring on you like 
wild beasts. O men who have turned squaws! be braves, be 
warriors again. Awake! awake! awake!” And these words, 
uttered in shrill accents, which sounded shriller and more un- 
earthly for its being night-time, always wrought a baneful im- 
pression on Ontitarho, who for an hour afterward would lie 
awake repeating the prayers which Father Daniel had taught 
him, and trying sincerely to say: “I love my enemies.” But 
his prayers did not always bring relief, and then, jumping to 
his feet, he would curse the Iroquois and cry out: “If my 
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tongue says I-love them it lies, it lies!” Between the chief 
and the wizard a coolness had naturally sprung up, and now 
they seldom exchanged a word. Indeed, Okitori secretly hated 
Ontitarho for only for his influence Father Daniel would not 
have had so pleasant a time in Ste. Marie. “ But the day may 
come,” murmured the wizard, “ when Ontitarho will crouch at my 
feet and beg me to be merciful.” For Okitori remembered that 
the missionary had seen an Iroquois journeying hitherward; nor 
had he forgotten the dead panther which he had once found by 
Wolf Spring, and he remembered Weepanee’s blood-stained moc- 
casin and her confusion when she had seen him suddenly rise up 
out of the bushes. Every man, young and old, in Ste. Marie he 
had questioned about that panther. Not one said that he had 
killed the beast. ‘“ Who, then, did kill it?’’ was a question which 
Okitori had often asked himself. But, shrewd as he was, it was 
not until he had long meditated on Weepanee’s odd behavior 
that he could bring himself to believe that his first suspicion was 
correct, and then he chuckled and said: “ The sachem’s daughter 
is at my mercy.” 

One evening in June Father Daniel found Weepanee en- 
gaged in tying together a number of fireflies. ‘Look!’ she 
exclaimed with a radiant countenance. “ These are the first fire- 
flies of summer. Oh! I am so happy, so happy. And I am 
going to weave them into a shining festoon to hang before your 
altar, where you say God is ever present.” The missionary 
thanked her warmly and said: “I hope one of these days to see 
you praying with us in the chapel. Many of your friends have 
been baptized. Why do you hold back?” 

._.Weepanee sighed. “Pray tell me what the difficulty is,” 
continued Father Daniel. ‘“ The fireflies are now all ready to 
hang up before the altar. Look! look! how beautiful they are,” 
said Weepanee, handing him the fantastic, flashing wreath of 
light. Then, before he could do more than express anew his 
thanks, she turned and walked rapidly away. 

“ Strange, tender-hearted maiden! where may she be going ?” 
thought the priest when, a quarter of an hour later, he saw her 
passing through the main gate of the town. It was growing 
dark. But the moon would soon be up. Might she be going 
into the forest ? 

The full moon was just rising when Weepanee got to the 
hollow oak. She gave a peculiar cry, and in a moment Atsan 
crawled out of the dark cavity at its base. “ How true you are 
to your promise, dear boy!” she said, as he caught her in his 








meerees. 
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arms. “ The fireflies are flashing this evening for the first time, 
and here you are.” 

“JT might have arrived a little sooner,” replied the Iroquois, 
“only that I wanted to obtain better information as to what the 
warriors of my nation are meditating.” ‘“ And what have you 
learnt ?”’ inquired Weepanee anxiously. _ 

“That before the snow falls deep enough to track a rabbit 
they will be on the war-path.” “ Alas! alas!” sighed Weepanee. 
Then for more than a minute she did not open her lips, but 
leaned heavily on his shoulder. 

It was with no intention to spy Weepanee’s movements that 
Father Daniel in a little while entered the forest too. The 
wizard had begun to fling jeers at him while he was saying his 
rosary in front of the mission-house, and he had felt a yearning 
to be alone amid the silent trees, where his ears would not be 
shocked by Okitori’s blasphemies. But to the very gate of the 
town the latter had dogged his steps, crying aloud: ‘“ Behold 
the Blackrobe going forth to cut more demon-marks on the 
trees. Like an evil spirit, he is fond of the night. Beware of 
the Blackrobe, who bids you love the Iroquois!” 

Scarcely had Father Daniel begun again to tell his beads— 
which he did facing the venerable tree in whose bark he had 
carved the deepest cross of all—when he was startled by a hand 
clutching his arm, and, turning, whom should he discover but the 
young Iroquois that he had met three months before, while 
behind him stood Weepanee. . 

“T am delighted to meet you again,” spoke the priest, shak- 
ing his hand. 

“You have found out our love secret, but my dear Weepanee 
assures me that you may be trusted,” said Atsan. “ Implicitly,” 
said Father Daniel. ‘“ Well, I once told you an untruth,” spoke 
Weepanee, stepping forward. “I once said that I did not love 
any Iroquois. I-now ask forgiveness for telling that untruth.” 

“ Would that your whole tribe might do as you are doing: 
would that every Huron loved an Iroquois!” answered the 
missionary. “For then would reign unbroken peace, and our 
missions would flourish everywhere in this benighted land.” 
Then, addressing Atsan, “ Why,” he added, “do not you red men 
bury the tomahawk? Why do you exterminate one another? 
Think how much happier you all would be if Hurons and Iro- 
quois lived like brothers.” : 

“Ay, how much happier!” murmured Weepanee, gazing 
with tender eyes on her lover. “ You speak golden words,” said 
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Atsan. “ But the Happy Hunting-Ground is not in this world ; it 
is somewhere far, far amid the stars.” ‘ Father Daniel preaches 
peace and good-will to others,” said Weepanee. “He is not 
fond of bleeding scalps and tortured prisoners, like our loathsome 
wizard, Okitori. O Atsan! if we were all like Father Daniel— 
and we might be, if we tried—then the Happy Hunting-Ground 
would not be so far away.” 

Encouraged by her words, the missionai'y now went on to 
speak in fervent accents of the holy Catholic religion, while the 
Iroquois listened without interrupting; until at length, warned 
by the height to which the moon had risen, he was obliged to 
stop, for it was time to go back to the mission-house, where his 
flock were no doubt waiting for him to say the evening prayers. 

“ May I return to-morrow?” he said. “Yes, indeed; come 
and talk to us again to-morrow,” cried Atsan and Weepanee at 
one breath. 

The following morning Ontitarho found his daughter saun- 
tering alone by the edge of the lake. Ever and anon she would 
pause and cast her eyes over the sparkling water; then she 
would frown, for she saw Okitori watching her from a canoe a 
little distance off. “ Why are you not at-work?” inquired the 
chief. “ Are there no weeds in my corn to weed out? Have 
I no moccasins which need mending?” 

. “A heavy weight presses on my spirits to-day,” answered 
Weepanee, “and the fresh breeze from the lake soothes me. 
’Tis why Iam here.” “A weight on your spirits!” exclaimed 
Ontitarho. “Ah! my daughter, why do you not become a Chris- 
tian? Why do you not let Father Daniel baptize you? Then 
you would never be melancholy.” = 

Weepanee made no response. 

“Is it the wizard,” he continued presently, scowling at Oki- 
tori—“‘is it that plaguing, devil-worshipping wizard yonder 
who has persuaded you to remain a heathen? Why has he more 
influence over you than your father?” “Okitori has no power 
over me for good or ill,” answered Weepanee in a firm voice. 
“T detest him. Look at him crouching in his canoe like a wild 
animal. I can see his eyes glistening from here. I believe there 
is a demon in him.” “Well, I wish with all my heart that he 
were gone from Ste. Marie,” pursued Ontitarho. ‘He never 
ceases to annoy good Father Daniel. Did you not hear him last 
night howling through the town and crying out that the priest 
is in league with the devil?” “I never knew a better man than 
Father Daniel,” said Weepanee. “ And I always take his part 
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against Okitori, who calumniates him. But, dear father, while 
we may love our enemies, as he bids us to, is it wise to devote so 
much time to prayer? Oh! I beseech you, do not forget how to 
use the tomahawk and war-club: our warriors must not become 
squaws. The Iroquois may appear before many moons, and we 
should be ready for them. Let the palisade be strengthened ; 
let our warriors practise with their arms. Let them pray to the 
God of the pale-faces, if they will, but at the same time they must 
not forget how to fight.” 

“ Verily, you presume to address me as if you were old in 
wisdom,” answered Ontitarho somewhat harshly. “It is not 
thus that you used to speak to your father. How dare you in- 
sinuate that I pray too much?” At these chiding words Wee- 
panee bowed her head and began tocry. The sachem, whose 
heart was easily moved, and who loved her dearly, was trying to 
calm her when Father Daniel approached and asked what fault 
she had committed. 

“] do not find her at work this morning as usual,” answered 
Ontitarho. “But she isa good girl and will now go to work. 
There are some weeds in my corn, Weepanee, are there not?” 

“ Well, methinks Weepanee is a pretty good worker,” said 
the priest. “She is raising for me as much wheat as I shall 
need; she keeps me well supplied with fish and Indian meal, and 
every evening she has promised to make me a fresh wreath of 
fireflies to hang before the Blessed Sacrament.” 

: “Thanks for taking my part,” spoke Weepanee, smiling 
through her tears. “I like you ever so much, even if I am not 
one of your flock.” 

An hour later Weepanee might have been seen in the school- 
room of the mission-house, whither Father Daniel had invited 
her. “I have been praying for you a great deal to-day, my 
child,” said the missionary. : 

“Your prayers will do me good,” answered the maiden. 
“ You comfort me; Atsan likes you, too.” 

“T wish that your Iroquois lover would listen to my instruc- 
tions for a few days—or rather nights, for ’tis only at night we 
can meet. He might then become a Christian,” continued Fa- 
ther Daniel. ‘If he does, then so will I,” said Weepanee. ‘ The 
faith which you preach has much in it that is consoling. To 
love the Iroquois seems less difficult for me to do now than 
when I first heard you say we ought to love our enemies.” 
Every word of this conversation, which lasted for half an hour, 
was overheard by Okitori, who had sneaked into the house a few 
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minutes before the priest and concealed himself under a pile of 
beaver-skins, a gift to Father Daniel from Ontitarho. “Ha! 
ha!” chuckled the wizard, ‘“‘my shrewd suspicion turns out to 
be quite correct: Weepanee has an Iroquois lover.’’ And so 
elated was Okitori at what he had heard that he could scarcely 
keep quiet in his hiding-place. 

As soon as Father Daniel had finished evening prayers this 
evening—which he always said aloud in the midst of a throng 
of fervent neophytes, of whom none were more prayerful than 
Ontitarho—he bent his steps toward the forest, not expecting to 
be back until morning; for all night he would instruct Atsan, 
if the Iroquois would listen to him. 

His face wore a bright smile when he approached the moon- 
lit trysting-place where Weepanee and her lover were awaiting 
him. But presently his countenance fell, for he discovered that 
the young woman was in tears. 

“ Atsan says he must depart ere the moon wanes,” sobbed 
Weepanee. “ Why, he makes you a very fleeting visit. What 
has happened?” said the priest, who was chagrined, too. “ An- 
other Iroquois, a spy sent in advance of the war-party, is hover- 
ing about Ste. Marie,” answered Weepanee; “and Atsan does 
not wish this spy to find him holding converse with a Huron 
maiden ; otherwise it might fare ill with my lover.” 

It had been well had Atsan departed earlier than he did, be- 
fore the moon had risen so high; for the guileful wizard, who 
seemed never to sleep, had spied both Weepanee and Father 
Daniel quit the town, and immediately seeking Ontitarho, he had 
said: “O chief! I know that the friendship which you once 
had for me is dead; no Huron in your eyes is so detestable as 
Okitori. But if I have refused to become a Christian like your- 
self, if I am bitterly opposed to the Blackrobe medicine-man, who 
has turned the once warlike Ontitarho into a praying squaw, ’tis 
because | dearly love my tribe and wish not to see the Hurons 
destroyed by the Iroquois.” “What mean you?” exclaimed 
Ontitarho. “Father Daniel bids us to love our enemies, but he 
goes no further; we may defend ourselves if they attack us. He 
is not partial to the Iroquois. We have no truer friend than 
Father Daniel.” 

At these words there spread over Okitori’s ugly visage a de- 
moniac grin. Then, lifting up his hand, he merely answered: 
“ Follow me.” 

And now behold the wizard leading Ontitarho with cautious, 
stealthy step toward Wolf Spring. You could hardly hear a 
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leaf rustle as they made their way through the trees and under- 
brush. At length Okitori paused and whispered: “ Look! yon- 
der in the moonbeams are three persons—your. daughter, an Iro- 
quois brave, and holding each of them by the hand is your dar- 
ling Blackrobe.” 

Ontitarho’s straining eyes rested with savage glare on the 
group a little distance ahead, and he discerned, sure enough, the 
priest and Weepanee, the latter greatly distressed at something, 
while beside her was undoubtedly an Iroquois. Scarcely breath- 
ing, Okitori and the chief now crawled nearer. 

“ Well, if you must leave me,” spoke Weepanee, “ come back 
before the first snow, but come not as a destroyer of Ste. Marie.” 
“Your dear scalp will be safe in my hands,” replied Atsan. 
“And my father—will you save him, too?” continued Wee- 
panee. 

“We will adopt him as well as you—you shall both be made 
Iroquois.” * It was these last words of Atsan which most infu- 
riated the sachem, and now while Weepanee and her lover em- 
braced for good-by he muttered: “I am a squaw indeed! Oh! 
why have I buried my‘tomahawk? I’d give all my beaver-skins, , 
my birch canoe, my priceless wampum belt for a tomahawk.” 

“Love your enemies and bury the hatchet,” answered the 
wizard in a sarcastic voice, which Weepanee and Father Daniel 
heard, and they immediately turned their faces toward a clump of 
laurels a few paces distant. 

We may imagine the wonder of the Christian Indians of Ste. 
Marie the following day to see their chief absent himself from 
Mass. Nor would Ontitarho pause at noon to say the Angelus; 
and when Father Daniel accosted him he turned his back and 
walked sullenly away arm-in-arm with Okitori, with whom he 
seemed to have renewed all his old-time friendship. Among the 
gossips many things were whispered about Weepanee, who had 
not been seen since the previous evening. Was she ill? Or was 
it true that her father had forbidden her to leave her cabin? 

The missionary was, of course, well-nigh heart-broken at what 
had occurred. He knew that Weepanee’s love for an Iroquois 
had been discovered by Ontitarho, and that the latter had seen 
both himself and Weepanee conversing with Atsan. Nor did he 
doubt that the wizard was the author of all this trouble; and it 
was sad to think where it might end. 

Ontitarho’s example was ere long followed by others, and 
within a week a score or more of young men, who had never 


*In rare cases prisoners were adopted. 
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altogether approved of the missionary’s exhortations to peace 
and good-will toward their enemies, formed a circle around the 
wizard while Mass was going on in the chapel, and listened with 
delight to his exciting descriptions of combats between Hurons 
and Iroquois, from which the former always returned laden with 
countless scalps. “And how much more glorious are those 
trophies of victory,” exclaimed Okitori, “than the stupid beads 
which the Blackrobe has given you to count your prayers by !”’ 
Whereupon, one by one, his hearers tore their rosaries apart 
and trampled the fragments under foot. 

Father Daniel, however, was not sorry to see that precautions 
were being taken to prevent a surprise by the Iroquois, who, he 
knew, would be on the war-path before many months. He ex- 
horted his pious flock to devote some hours daily to strengthen- 
ing the palisade. “And those of you,” he said, “who in your 
zeal for religion have buried your tomahawks must dig them up 
again. For great will be the blow to the faith in the Huron 
land, if this mission of Ste. Marie be destroyed.” 

As time wore on, and Weepanee still did not appear, Onti- 


_tarho was more and more plied with queStions concerning her. 


But to nobody would he reveal the cause of her punishment ; he 
merely said that she was alive. And the poor girl suffered much 
during the long, hot summer, fanning herself with the wing of a 
wild turkey, and with never a soul to speak to. Only once a day 
did her father bring her food and water. On one occasion Oki- 
tori brought her a drink, but she dashed the cup in his face, and 
he came not a second time. 

Poor Ontitarho! His father’s heart all this while was torn 
with anguish. That his only child, in whom he took so much 
pride, should be enamored with a hated Iroquois, and that the 
latter should talk of his tribe adopting both himself and her, was 
enough to drive him distracted. And in certain things his mind 
did, indeed, appear to wander. Nor would he believe that Father 
Daniel, whom he had once so revered, was not what Okitori 
said he was—a spy and worthy of being put to death. “ Andif I 
was deceived in him, in whom may I trust ?”’ he would ask. 

The wizard was certainly playing his part well. In his hands 
he held the life of both Weepanee and the priest. If he breathed 
a single word of what he knew regarding Weepanee she would 
immediately be stoned to death by the other squaws. And this 
her unhappy parent was well aware of. Therefore, in order to 
bribe the wizard to hold his tongue, Ontitarho made him gift 
after gift. He gave Okitori first five, then ten, then twenty 
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beaver-skins ; and when these presents were declared not suffi- 
cient, he gave him the skin of a grizzly bear. Finally he made 
him a present of his birch canoe—the largest and finest of any 
canoe on the lake. Yet still the wizard kept hinting that his 
tongue would not keep silent unless he received more gifts. 
“ More, more, more!” he would say, “or. I will reveal that your, 
daughter is betrothed to an Iroquois.” 

“ Mean, avaricious wretch !’’ muttered the unhappy chief one 
day. “Iam half tempted to dash your brains out and afterward 
to kill myself.” 

But while Okitori was thus impoverishing Ontitarho he had, 
actually wrung from him a promise to murder Father Daniel. 
Yet why did the sachem hesitate to keep his promise? Even the 
wizard, subtle as he was, was unable to account for the Jesuit’s 
life being spared week after week; and he would sometimes 
whisper in Ontitarho’s ear: “ Keep your promise. The Black- 
robe is hateful in my sight. Kill him soon; I am growing impa- 
tient.” Still Ontitarho’s hand refused to strike the blow, because 
Weepanee had said: “ Father, if a single hair of Father Daniel's 
head is touched I will proclaim aloud my own guilt; all who 
hear my voice shall know that I am bound by an undying love to 
an Iroquois, and then I shall die a cruel death.” 

Nor was Father Daniel ignorant of the imminent peril which 
hung over him. Ever and anon he heard ominous threats, while 
Okitori grew so boldly impudent as to curse him from the very 
threshold of the mission-house. Once he even succeeded in 
breaking up his catechism class. When the priest walked 
through the town many of the young men frowned and clutched 
their tomahawks, and sometimes little children spat at him. Yet 
never a thought of flight entered Father Daniel’s mind. He 
fervently prayed that Ontitarho might come back to the faith 
and that the wizard might be confounded in his wickedness. 
Where souls were to be saved, there Father Daniel would abide: 
Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

One rainy morning toward the end of September, after the 
wizard and Ontitarho had had a long and angry talk together, 
the sachem entered his daughter’s prison-chamber with a very 
distressed countenance. ‘‘ What troubles my father?” inquired 
Weepanee in tender accents; for she loved him dearly, albeit he 
had kept her so long in solitary confinement, and perhaps made 
it impossible ever to meet Atsan again, “Tell me, father, has 
Okitori been urging you anew to kill the Blackrobe?” “Yes,” . 
answered Ontitarho; “he has been pressing me harder than 
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ever to fulfil-my rash promise. But, estranged though I am 
from Father Daniel, ’twill break my heart to kill him. But the 
wizard, who, alas! knows the great power he wields, has threat- 
ened that if I procrastinate one hour longer he will divulge the 
crime of which you are guilty—your love for an Iroquois, a 
deadly foe of the Hurons—and then in a few minutes I shall hear 
your death-shrieks.”’ 

“Well, but, father, you dare not redden your hatchet with 
the blood of the. Blackrobe; for if you do, then, as I have said 
before, I will myself tell aloud what I have done and begin to 
chant my death-song.” “Alas! the way is dark; I am bewil- 
dered. Oh! what must I do?” groaned Ontitarho, burying his 
face in his hands. “ Bid the good priest to flee—flee toward the 
rising sun,” answered Weepanee. 

“ Flee?” ejaculated the sachem, looking up. “Oh! he would 
not budge an inch: he knows not fear. What a glorious Huron 
brave he would make, could he only change his skin and learn 
to hate the Iroquois! Why, Father Daniel would rather be 
eaten by the wolves than to flee.” 

“ Well, if he tarries here his life may soon be in great dan- 
ger,” continued Weepanee. “If the Iroquois attack us—as | 
expect they will before the first snowflake drops—think you that 
he will escape from the massacre which will follow?” ‘“ But 
may we not beat off the attack?” said Ontitarho. “ Has your 
heart become so wedded to the Iroquois that you believe they 
are certain to be victorious? O my child! shame, shame on 
you!” “But they are coming in tremendous force,” pursued 
Weepanee earnestly. “And I implore you to make Father 
Daniel, whether he will or no, flee toward the rising sun. Es- 
cort him yourself into the forest, show him the trail, forbid him 
to return; and as my Atsan will doubtless be at the head of the 
Iroquois warriors, he will take the Blackrobe under his pro- 
tection.” 

The chief made no response; he was in tears, and so was Wee- 
panee. They were still weeping when a harsh voice outside 
was heard summoning Ontitarho to appear. “Come forth,” 
growled Okitori, who was arméd with a tomahawk—* come 
forth and redeem your promise. I will wait no longer; my pa- 
tience is exhausted.” In another moment Ontitarho was facing 
him. “Are you ready?” asked the wizard. “Iam,” answered 
the sachem. “I acknowledge that the Blackrobe is deserving 
‘of death; he is a secret friend of our deadliest foes. Where is 
he?” “In the mission-house, teaching Huron children to love 
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the Iroquois,” said Okitori, with a grim smile. “ Then lend me 
your hatchet,” said Ontitarho. Weepanee, who had heard what 
was said, was about to utter a shrill cry, which would undoubt- 
edly have proved her death-knell, when, with a heavy thud, 
down dropped Okitori half-way across the threshold, and spat- 
tered over the floor were his brains. ‘‘ Well done, father!” she 
exclaimed, springing forward and bending with savage delight 
over the quivering corpse of the wizard. 

“Well done!” echoed Ontitarho, spitting. upon it. “ But 
now I must haste away and lead Father Daniel into the forest, 
whether he will or no. For great will be the uproar when 
Okitori’s friends discover what has happened. They will thirst 
for his scalp—perhaps, too, for mine.” 

Scarcely had the chief spoken when yells and screams were 
heard without the palisade, and in a few minutes in through the 
gateway pell-mell rushed hundreds of terrified men and women, 
crying out: “ The Iroquois are here! The Iroquois are here!” 

In the great confusion which followed this startling alarm 
nobody heeded Okitori’s mangled remains. Warriors, snatching 
their bows and tomahawks, hastened to meet the advancing 
enemy ; trembling mothers clasped their pappooses to their 
breasts. Weepanee clung to her father. But Ontitarho broke 
loose from her, and, flourishing aloft the wizard’s gory hatchet, 
took his place among the foremost defenders. Meanwhile, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of old folk and those too young to fight; 
was Father Daniel. He was giving them his last blessing, after 
which to the post of danger he bent his steps; and soon there 
was plenty for him to do. 

Many a dying Huron received absolution, and among these, 
with tears of repentance, crawled the valiant Ontitarho; an ar- 
row had pierced his breast, and as his life-blood ebbed away he 
murmured the name of Weepanee. “ Baptize her, my father,” 
he said—‘“ baptize her. For I wish to meet her in heaven; 
every Huron of Ste. Marie must perish to-day. Oh! seek Wee- 
panee and baptize her.” 

What the sachem predicted seemed too likely to come true. 
Desperately as the Hurons were defending the town, the as- 
sault of the Iroquois was like unto a whirlwind of demons; in 
full strength they had come, and once inside the palisade there 
was no resisting them. Their tomahawks spared neither man, 
woman, nor child, with the exception of Father Daniel and 
about twenty others; for this day’s victory would not end to 
the taste of the victors without a bonfire of prisoners. 

VOL. XXXVIII.—4 
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“T claim these as my captives,” spoke Atsan, grasping Wee- 
panee and the priest by the arm. 

But Father Daniel, who espied hard by a dying Huron, was 
resolved at all hazards to shrive him and give him absolution. 
But hardly had he escaped from Atsan’s protecting hold when 
he was pounced upon by a number of yelling savages. 

“ Let us begin the bonfire with the pale-face,”’ cried these. In 
a brief space the missionary was bound toa stake. “ Why does 
not your pale-face God save you now? Is your God a squaw?”’ 
cried a mocking voice. “Are you hungry?” shouted another 
Froquois. “If you are, here is something to eat.” And so say- 
ing, in derision he threw the victim an ear of corn to whose 
husks were providentially clinging a few raindrops. 

By a superhuman effort Father Daniel freed his hands, and, 
catching the ear of corn, he bent over Weepanee, who, despite 
her lover, had flung herself at his feet ; and now, even while the 
torch was being applied to the pine fagots scattered around him, 
he administered to the brave girl baptism. Yet indeed Wee- 
panee had run very great risk in order to receive the sacrament. 
‘Already the sparks were singeing her robe; nor was it easy for 
Atsan to save her: 

“ Now is our only chance,” spoke the latter presently in a 
hurried whisper, and pulling her away from the circle of howl- 
ing Iroquois, who were dancing about the writhing form of 
Father Daniel, dimly visible through the smoke and flames. 

‘Come, come quick,” he said. And with this Atsan snatched 
her in his arms and with the fleetness of a deer made off toward 
the forest. 

This night, at the stillest hour, when the Iroquois had fallen 
asleep after the fatigues of the battle and the excitement of tor- 
turing to death the Huron prisoners, Atsan stole back to the site 
of Ste. Marie, and, threading his way amid the smouldering re- 
mains of the houses, he sought the spot where Father Daniel 
had breathed his last. Peering above the ground was the 
charred stump of the post to which he had been tied, and, as 
Weepanee had requested, he stooped and gathered as much of 
the hallowed ashes as he was able to carry away in both hands. 
Then, just as the dawn began to break in the east, he and Wee. 
panee—the latter with many a tear—plunged deeper into the 
forest. On and on they journeyed, until, after travelling half a 
moon and enduring much hardship, they came once more in view 
of the water. It was a charming spot, just where Lake Superior 
falls into Lake Huron. “ And in these bright rapids and long, 
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sweeping eddies fish must abound,” spoke Atsan. “ Yes, let us 
pause here,” said Weepanee. “And we will name our new 
home after the dear one where I was born and which Father 
Daniel loved so well.” 

“For your sake I, too, love the name of Ste. Marie,” answered 
Atsan, touching his lips to hers. “Therefore let us call it Ste. 
Marie.” 

“And with drops from this pure, sparkling current let me 
baptize you,” said Weepanee. “ Then we shall both be Chris- 
tians.”’ 

Many years afterward, when the first white explorers came 
here, a big cross was found planted at the edge of the water, and 
crosses, too, were faintly visible cut in the bark of some of the 
trees. They likewise found a few Indians settled near the rapids 
—a happy,-innocent band, who still retained such traces of the 
Catholic faith as Atsan and Weepanee had bequeathed to them. 
These red men have now disappeared, but this beautiful spot is 
known to-day as the Sault de Sainte Marie. 





INFALLIBILITY AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
I, 


“ WE ourselves have, equally with those in the Roman Church, infallible 
truth, as resting on infallible authority. We do not need the agency of an 
infallible church to assure us of the truth of what has been ruled infal- 
libly. Nor, in fact, have Roman Catholics any more infallible authority 
for what they hold than we, seeing that it was ruled by the church in past 
ages, to whom, so far, the present church submits.” * - 


So wrote Dr. Pusey eighteen years ago in that far-famed 
work which in its time made, perhaps, a greater stir among re- 
ligious circles in the Established Church of England than any 
other publication during the latter half of this century, not ex- 
cepting the Zssays and Reviews and Bishop Colenso’s book on 
the Pentateuch; a work perhaps the most singular of any pro- 
ceeding from the pen of an author, himself remarkable for his 
strange and persistent inaccuracies, his curious method of treat- 
ing the Fathers, and the still more incomprehensible way in 
which, when dealing with other authors, he—let us hope not de- 


* Eirenicon, part i. p. 96. 
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liberately—puts forward the odyections which those writers had 
set down for refutation as their own personal views: a system 
of polemics which caused even so staid a journal as the Athenaeum 
to exclaim: “It will be necessary for careful reader§ to compare 
the citations with the originals, and to look narrowly at the in- 
ferences derived from them. Since Father Harper exposed the 
manner in which Dr. Pusey treats the Fathers and others it is 
necessary to be cautious in the matter, for that learned Jesuit 
has shown that the Oxford professor’s accuracy cannot be relied 
on.” * -But my intention here is not to criticise either the Zz 
renicon or its author; that has already been done with fearfully 
damaging effect by the learned religious above referred to. I 
have merely ‘introduced the foregoing extract from Dr. Pusey’s 
work because it appears to me to be as clear an exponent of the 
advanced Anglican idea of an infallible authority, its strength 
and its weakness, as one can well find. Not very clear, I admit, 
and hopelessly illogical ; but what would you have? When men 
turn their backs upon God’s everlasting truth they must take 
refuge in sophisms. However, de mortuis nil nisi bonum,; the au- 
thor has himself now passed out of the jurisdiction of our weak 
censure. May that Immaculate Mother whom his dear friend 
Cardinal Newman declared that he “loved well” shave inter- 
vened even at the eleventh hour; and when the lips were motion- 
less and the eye glazed, and while the sweats of death were al- 
ready creeping over that frame from which the life was fast 
ebbing out, may his heavenly Father have once more opened the 
eyes of his soul to the light of Catholic truth and have given 
him the grace of conversion! R.I.P. 

Leaving, therefore, the memory of one whom once, long ago, 
I revered asa saint, I purpose, taking the above passage as my 
text, to examine the question whether Anglicans really possess 
any infallible authority at all—in a word, whether, in spite of their 
boasted superiority over other Protestant sects whose rule of 
faith is the Bible, and the Bible only, and the supposed security of 
their situation on account of their appeal to the judgment of the 
universal church, they have in reality, when their position comes 
to be carefully investigated and their principles analyzed, any 
better grounds of certainty for the doctrines they profess than 
the Biblicists whom they condemn, or are possessed of any ul- 
timate arbiter in matters of faith beyond their own private 
judgment. I think it will be seen that, beneath the light of strict 
investigation, Dr. Pusey’s claim, on the part of his communion, 


* Atheneum, October 7, 1876. 
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of “infallible truth, resting on infallible authority,” vanishes into 
thin air. , 

I have emphasized the words resting on infallible authority, 
because it is not fora moment denied that Anglicans can attain 
to, and are in the possession of, some infallible truths, which they 
are able to know with certainty as such; but then we are bound 
to admit this much not only of every Protestant as well, but 
even of every human soul which God has created. Take, for in- 
stance, the doctrine of the existence of God himself. This is one 
of those immutable and inevitable truths which can be known 
even by the light of nature, apart from revelation—a truth which, 
although it is not, strictly speaking, intuitional in the mind of 
man, can yet in a secondary sense be said to be innate on account 
of the natural facility with which it can be comprehended, and 
whose proofs can be worked out and demonstrated with logical 
completeness (as, indeed, they were by Aristotle, and by St. 
Thomas of Aquin following in his steps) by the simple workings 
of human reason, and that with a force and unanswerable lucidity 
which none have even attempted to impeach. Then, again, the 
Christian, of whatever denomination, if through baptism, validly 
administered, he has received the gift of faith, may apprehend 
with absolute certainty—that is, he may know infallibly—many 
truths forming part of divine revelation. Among such I may 
mention the doctrine of our Lord's divine mission, the eternity 
of heaven, the existence of angels, the authority of the apostles 
to preach the Gospel, the mercy of God in forgiving sins to 
the truly penitent—these and many others can certainly be ap- 
prehended by any one of ordinary intelligence, and known infal- 
libly by the baptized Christian. In this sense, then—viz., that 
Anglicans, with all Protestants, are able to know some religious 
truths with certainty—Dr. Pusey and we are atone. But I do 
not imagine that this was at all the construction which he in- 
tended should be put upon his words; indeed, he himself ex- 
pressly excludes all such limitation to those truths which can 
be known with certainty by the light of nature or deduced by 
natural reason from the pages of God's written word ; he refers 
to truths of a more obscure kind, matters not at once palpable 
to the ordinary light of reason, questions to which there are two 
sides and which require an znfadiible authority to explain them. 

It ought to be scarcely necessary to remark here that “ infal- 
libility ” and “the knowing a thing infallibly ” are uct the same. 
Still, as Anglican writers appear frequently to confuse the two, it 
may be advantageous to introduce a few words of explanation. 
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To know a thing infallibly signifies nothing more or less than 
to know it with absolute certainty —such certainty, for instance, as 
we have of our own existence and of the reality of the visible 
world around us. Or we may possess certainty as to matters 
not under our personal observation, by reason of the entire and 
implicit confidence we have in the credibility of the person who 
supplies us with the information. In the former case we have 
metaphysical and physical certainty respectively ; in the latter 
case, moral. 

But this certainty, absolute and immutable as it is under the 
proper conditions, by no means precludes the abstract possibility 
of our making mistakes. 1 am perfectly certain that I hold this 
pen in my hand and that I am writing at the present moment. I 
do not admit the possibility of my being mistaken upon this 
point as long as I possess mens sana in corpore sano. 1 therefore 
know this fact zzfal/bly, but I am not on that account zufa//ible. 

Infallibility is an attribute which, if it be abiding and per- 
petual in its subjects, precludes the possibility of their ever mak- 
ing mistakes. Of course we can conceive of such a thing as tem- 
porary or partial infallibility—that is to say, an infallibility which 
has for its object certain special matters, or which exists under 
certain conditions and for certain periods of time. But whether 
it be absolute and permanent, or temporary and partial, it is 
manifest that it can only exist in an intelligence other than that 
of divine omniscience by special divine assistance and divine 
guidance. 

The infallibility with which Christ our Lord endowed his 
church and its visible head, though permanent throughout this 
dispensation, “ even to the consummation of the world,” is never- 
theless only partial. It has for its object matters only relating to 
faith and morals, including the adjudication of what are called 
dogmatic facts—that is to say, matters of fact which are intimately 
bound up with dogma.* The Holy Father would not be infal- 
lible with regard to a problem in mathematics, nor as to mere 
historical facts unconnected with divine revelation. On the 
other hand, it is of faith that the Catholic Roman Church and its 
visible head are infallible in defining dogmas binding upon the 
consciences of the faithful, and, by consequence, in their interpre- 
tation of the words of Holy Scripture, and the writings of the 
Fathers as witnesses to the tradition of the church. 


* As, for instance, the question, decided ex cathedrd by Pope Clement XI. in his constitution 
Vineam Domini, as to whether certain propositions attributed to Cornelis Jansen were really 
eontained in his book, the Augustinus. 
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Now, it would appear that Dr. Pusey, in the above passage 
from the ZLrenicon, claims for his church a share in this infalli- 
bility, at all events as regards past ages. Let us examine more 
at detail in what the infallibility of Christ’s church, according to 
his ordinance, consists ; we shall then be in a position to determine 
whether or no the Anglican communion has any share or lot in 
this matter. 

In a document familiar, of course, to all the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, and even to many Episcopalians—namely, the 
Creed of Pope Pius 1V.—the following passage occurs: “I ac- 
knowledge that the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church 
is the mother and mistress of all churches, and whatsoever here- 
sies have been condemned, rejected, and anathematized by the 
church I[ equally condemn, reject, and anathematize.” 

In a previous number of this magazine I pointed out that 
this supreme office of judging in faith and morals must, from the 
very constitution of the church, have existed somewhere from the 
beginning ; and I endeavored to show that, according to the 
teaching of St. Irenzeus, which, from the prominent position 
which that Father held, may be regarded as being the generai 
belief of the Christians of his time, this magisterium, if I may use 
a theological expression, had its seat in the Roman pontiff and 
the bishops who were in communion with him. These constitute 
the Ecclesia Docens, which expression, I need scarcely say, does 
not include the laity, but only the clerical order, and especially 
the bishops, who alone are the judges of doctrine—co-judges, that 
is, with the pope. The clergy of the second order merely teach, 
each in his respective diocese, as representatives of the bishop 
and in subordination to him, 

The infallibility of the Catholic Church may be classed under 
two heads—viz., her infallibility in teaching and her infallibility 
in believing. The former of these is infallibility properly so 
called, and constitutes the active infallibility of the church; while 
the latter, constituting the passzve infallibility of the Ecclesia Dis- 
cens,is more correctly that inerrancy and indefectibility which 
the church possesses as a whole—an inerrancy which is most in- 
timately connected with, and, indeed, may be said to depend upon, 
the infallibility of the Ecclesia Vocens. We shall see in the course 
of our investigation that this passive infallibility is all that An 
glicans of Dr. Pusey’s school claim for the church, and conse- 
quently their theory leaves them practically without any infal- 
lible church at all. The office of the Ecclesia Docens is a threefold 
One: to wit, that of witness (¢estis), judge (7udex), and teacher 
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(magistra). She executes the office of witness whenever a dogma 
is defined as of faith, which simply amounts to the declaration 
that such doctrine formed part of the original depositum of reve- 
lation delivered by our Lord to his apostles; we see her perform- 
ing the office of judge whenever she interposes her voice to de- 
termine conflicting controversies, whether regarding matters ot 
faith or questions of the moral law; of magistra* in her daily 
ministry of preaching.. The duties of this threefold office are 
exercised with more or less frequency: that of magistra is perpe- 
tual and non-intermittent ; that of judex is quite frequently called 
into operation ; while that of ¢estis is more rare, being called into 
exercise only as occasion requires. But without the two former 
the ordinary magisterium of the church could not be carried on 
at all. For the infallibility of the church’s magisterium is most 
intimately bound up with her oneness ; indeed, the mere idea that 
inerrancy could exist in a body disunited as to its formal belief 
is an absurdity. But, except by unduly constraining the free-will 
of man or by rendering every individual infallible, there is no 
conceivable means by which a world-wide society of human 
beings can be maintained, and maintain themselves, in perfect 
unity of belief, except by the voluntary union of all the members 
with a common head. And this applies to the Ecclesia Docens 
no less than to the church at large. The unity of the episcopate 
consists in union with the “throne of Peter, the chief church, 
whence priestly unity takes its source.” + Upon consideration it 
will be seen that this arrangement is a sine gud non, for unity and 
infallibility are necessary co-ordinates. 

Before proceeding to apply this doctrine of the infallibility 
of the church to the position of Anglicans it may be well to for- 
tify our argument with two brief pictures, drawn from early 
ecclesiastical history, as illustrative of the working of the above 
theory. It is manifest that upon any hypothesis in which the 
Petrine centre of unity is omitted the church can only be re- 
garded as an infallible teacher so long as all the bishops hang 
together in one body. Judging from the experience of the past 
and by our knowledge of human nature, this will not be for long ; 
and when a schism has been effected to which party are we to 
look for the truth, as both claim to be in possession of the genu- 
ine tradition? Is every one to judge for himself which ol the 
conflicting parties is right and which wrong? Then the very 


* The expression magistra implies much more than this—far more, indeed, than can be rene 
dered into any single word in English. I shall return to this subject later on. 
t Ante-Nicene Library : The Writings of Cyprian, vol, i, ep. Wy. ps 173 
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idea of an infallible church has disappeared. Or is it to be sup- 
posed that the truth goes with the majority? A dangerous 
doctrine indeed ; for have we not read somewhere that the world 
“woke up one morning and found itself Arian”? But even 
supposing that such a theory were admissible, it yet remains 
impracticable. For it is at least conceivable that the bishops 
might be equally divided in point of numbers, or be split into a 
number of small sects neither of which could claim any distinct 
majority. Something very much like this has actually happened 
among the oriental non-Catholic Christians, although, of course, 
the adhesion of Russia has accidentally given a large preponde- 
rance to the “ Orthodox” Church. In this case there would be 
absolutely no means of determining which communion had re- 
tained the tradition of the apostles in its integrity, except by the 
exercise of every man’s individual private judgment. But then 
what becomes of the infallibility of the church? _ 

The two cases in point to which I would call the attention of 
my readers are those of the Novatians and the Donatists. Both 
of these schisms furnish us with very remarkable parallels, not 
with what the Anglican Church is in reality, but with what its 
devotees claim for it to be. And the lesson that we learn from 
the history of these two sects is this: that taking Anglicanism 
in its fairest form, admitting the validity of its hopelessly dis- 
credited orders; conceding to‘it an orthodoxy in matters relating 
to the sacraments which, as a matter of fact, it does not possess; 
clothing it with that internal unity which never was and never 
can be one of its attributes, and so far giving free play to our 
imagination as to suppose that every Anglican clergyman is a 
Machonachie and every Anglican church a St. Alban's; in fact, 
allowing ourselves to be lulled into that sensuous and delightful 
dream in which the nineteenth-century Ritualist passes his days 
and nights—I say that zf the Church of England were all this, 
were she everything that her Puseys and her Littledales claim 
that she is, she would still be nothing but a miserable band of 
schismatics, a limb cut off, a dead branch, a ship without rudder 
or steersman. I am so profoundly convinced that it is the non- 
apprehension of this fact which retains many a conscientious 
Anglican in his present position that it is my earnest wish, know- 
ing the wide circulation of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, to make some 
endeavors through means of its pages to open their eyes to the 
reality of their situation. 

Two widespread schisms troubled the early church, Nova- 
tianism and Donatism; the former of these, arising from a dis. 
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puted papal election, lasted for three centuries and had its rami- 
fications throughout the whole Roman Empire, East and West. 
The peculiar error of this sect was a denial of the possibility 
of absolution being given to those who after baptism had com- 
mitted the mortal sin of apostasy. The schism of the Donatists, 
on the other hand, was chiefly, although not altogether, confined 
to Africa. It had its origin in the refusal of certain bishops, 
chief of whom was Donatus of Carthage, to receive back into 
Catholic communion those who, though subsequently peni- 
tent, had during persecution surrendered the Holy Scrip- 
tures to the heathen, on which account they received the name 
traditores. 

Now, in the case of both of these schisms the most remarkable 
point for our present consideration is the fact that although 
their position was considered so hopélessly untenable and dan- 
gerous in itself that the great saints Cyprian and Augustine re- 
spectively felt it their bounden duty to spare no pains both to 
denounce their errors and to endeavor to reclaim them; although 
both in their own time and ever since they have been universally 
regarded as schismatics cut off from Catholic communion, never- 
theless the simple fact remains that, from the high Anglican point 
of view, their position was immeasurably superior to that which 
the Established Church of England has at any time enjoyed, 
both as regards their acknowledged doctrinal orthodoxy, the 
undisputed validity of their orders and, as a consequence, the 
reality of their sacraments, and, last but not least in the eyes of a 
Ritualist, the close similarity of their ceremonial with that of the 
Catholic Church and their freedom from state control. It must 
be remembered once for all—and we cannot too strongly, in our 
controversy with Anglicans, insist upon this point—that neither 
the Novatians of the third nor the Donatists of the fourth and 
fifth centuries were /eretics in the strict sense of the word.* 
They denied no article of the Creed nor any dogma which had 
been formally defined as of faith. Their respective errors were 
in their inception purely disciplinary, whatever erroneous opin- 
ions may logically be deduced from them ; the great flaw in their 
position being, as we shall presently see, in the eyes of St. Cy- 
prian and St. Augustine, that by disuniting themselves from the 
see of Peter they had cut themselves off from Catholic unity and 
from the promises and privileges attached thereto. Space will 
not permit me to enter into a detailed account of either of these 


* Although, of course, there is a sense, as St. Augustine tells us, in which every schismatic 
is a heretic, 
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schisms, the outlines of which, at all events, are generally known. 
I simply desire, in this connection, to call attention to the fol- 
lowing facts. I have already pointed out that could that ideal 
church which Anglicans of the Ritualistic school pass their time 
in dreaming about be really reduced to an accomplished fact in 
the case of their own church—a consummation which, judging 
from the past history of ProtestaritteEpiscopalianism and our 
knowledge of the English character, is, even with the assistance 
of the “ Order of Corporate Reunion,” simply inconceivable— 
their claim to be recognized by the rest of Christendom as a 
“branch” of the Catholic Church would be just as “hopeless as 
ever; they would even then, although having attained to every 
advantage which, in accordance with their theory, heart could 
desire, be in xo better-a situation than those ancient schismatics of 
whom we are speaking, whom the voice of the whole church 
condemned as being outside of Catholic unity, and whom these 
very Anglicans themselves would never dream of regarding as 
Catholics. 

For instance, the plea that every bishop is independent in his 
own diocese, and every metropolitan in his own province, by 
which it is maintained that the provinces of Canterbury and 
York were acting wholly within their rights in casting off the 
usurped authority of the Roman See in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth *—this plea is entirely demolished by the history of the 
Novatians. Take as an example the well-known case of Mar- 
cianus. This prelate was bishop of the metropolitan see ot 
Arles. He had made open cause with the Novatians, on which 
account St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage and primate of the 
church in Africa, wrote an epistle to the then reigning pontiff, 
St. Stephen, calling upon him to send apostolic letters deposing 
Marcianus from his bishopric. ‘“ Wherefore it behooves you,” he 
says, “to write a very copious letter to our fellow-bishops ap- 
pointed in Gaul, not to suffer any longer that Marcianus should 
insult our assembly. Let letters be directed dy you [a ze] into the 
province, and to the‘people of Arles, dy which [quibus—t.e., the pope's 
letters! Marcianus being deposed, another may be substituted in 
his place.” + Now, surely we have here a very peculiar commer. 
tary upon the Anglican theory of church government. It is 
quite a favorite device with the more advanced members of that 


* Which, by the way, they never did, for the see of Canterbury was vacant, and the arch- 
bishop of York, with all his episcopal brethren, save one, of both provinces, was violently de- 
posed for refusing to do this very thing. 

t Ante-Nicene Library : 7he Writings of Cyprian, vol. i, ep. Ixvi. p, 232. 
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communion to bring forward St. Cyprian as a model bishop, who 
believed that the diocese was the “ecclesiastical unit’ and that 
every bishop was entirely independent in his own see. They 
quote St. Cyprian’s speech to his fellow-bishops at the Council of 
Carthage, to which I need not further refer, as the readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD will remember an admirable explanation 
of the holy bishop’s conduct on that occasion in the issue for 
June, 1882. It is upon this ground, and this only, that those 
among them who have not discarded the idea of a visible church 
altogether yphold the right of the English metropolitans with 
their suffragans to repudiate the jurisdiction of the Roman pon- 
tiff. Now, what I would wish to inquire is this: If the pope 
possessed in the third century the power which St. Cyprian at- 
tributes to him of deposing from his see a metropolitan bishop by his 
mere letters-apostolic, although that bishop was perfectly ortho- 
dox in creed, the undoubted possessor of valid orders and valid 
sacraments, and in canonical possession of his see, simply for 
uniting himself to a body which repudiated the authority of the 
pope, upon what possible grounds can Anglicans establish them- 
selves, whose orders and sacraments have ever been unrecognized 
throughout the whole of Christendom, who do not even pretend 
to hold the same doctrines regarding the sacraments either as 
the Roman Church or as the Greek schismatics, and who have 
synodically recognized the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, a 
body absolutely without orders and sacraments, and steeped in 
the most abominable heresies of Calvinism, as a “ branch” of 
the Catholic Church—upon what possible grounds, I ask, can 
such a society claim an advantage over the Novatians, who 
were saddled with none of these drawbacks, and who, with 
the exception of a point of discipline, and in their separation 
From the see of Peter, differed in nothing from Catholics them- 
selves? 

I am aware that a reply is ready in the shape of a reminder 
that Novatianism was a schism zm Rome itse/f—the intrusion of 
one bishop into the diocese of another, and not a mere declara- 
tion on the part of the bishop of Arles of independence from the 
Bishop of Rome, which, according to Anglican ideas, would have 
been entirely justifiable. But even here the parallel between the 
two sects is closer than many may imagine. There is an amus- 
ing passage in the letters of the late Father Faber where he 
tells us of the arrival at Rome, during one of his visits there, of 
an Anglican prelate rejoicing in the title of bishop of Gibraltar. 
The jurisdiction, however, of this awful potentate (who omi- 
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nously enough bore, I believe, the patronymic of Harris) * was by 
no means confined to that impregnable rock; indeed, it extended 
almost all round the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, includ- 
ing the patriarchates of Rome, Alexandria, and Constantinople, 
modestly leaving the two remaining patriarchal jurisdictions to 
the “bishop of the Church of England in Jerusalem,” now hap- 
pily defunct.t On the arrival of this prelate in Rome the High- 
Church and Low-Church parties (as usual) got to loggerheads as 
to whether a cross should be carried before him on his entrance 
into the Anglican chapel to administer the rite of confirmation, 
and the dispute grew so loud that it reached the ears of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Gregory XVI., himself. Some of the cardi- 
nals, scandalized that a handful of heretics should disturb the 
serenity of the Holy City, urged the pope that he should take 
some measures to call Mr. Harris, or whatever his name was, to 
a sense of his own insignificance. But they failed in making the 
good old man angry; in fact, he was hugely amused, and is said 
to have observed with a chuckle, “I was not previously aware 
that Rome was in the diocese of Gibraltar’! 

But the point in connection with all this to which I desire to 
call attention is as follows: If it was lawful for Dr. Harris to 
claim and exercise episcopal jurisdiction in Rome itself, and for 
the archbishop of Canterbury to hold communion with him and 
not with the pope, without (from the Anglican point of view, of 
course) incurring the guilt of schism, why was “it not equally 
open to Marcianus to unite himself to the communion of Nova- 
tian and to repudiate that of Pope Stephen? The only differ- 
ence that I am able to detect is this: that while Novatian only 
claimed ordinary jurisdiction in the Roman dipcese, the authority 
granted by her majesty to Mr. Harris extended over three patri- 
archates including hundreds of dioceses. In point of fact, Nova- 
tian was the more modest of the two! 

I have left myself but little space for touching upon the sub- 
ject of the Donatist schism, but inasmuch as this is in some 
respects the more remarkable of the two, since a closer parallel 
can be drawn between it and the facts no less than the ideal of 
Anglicanism, I must not altogether pass it by. 

Whatever may have been the opinions of the later and more 
fanatical Donatists, it cannot be denied that their schism had in 


*On consideration I think that this was another and later bishop of Gibraltar. But there 
was a Bishop Harffs, 


tI refer, of course, to the bishopric, not to the estimable gentleman who lately filled it, of 
whom I know nothing, 
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its inception taken up a position precisely similar to that claimed 
by Anglicans who sit restively under the Royal Supremacy. 
The corruptions of Rome, say the latter, are our justification ; 
and inasmuch as the aberrations of that church from the strait 
path were such as to imperil our own salvation, if, indeed, they 
did not constitute her, as our own theologians for full a hun- 
dred and fifty years strenuously maintained, the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, it was our duty so far to renounce communion with 
her as to repudiate her supreme jurisdiction and set out on an 
independent course of our own. Corruption, too, in the case of 
the Donatists, was their plea for breaking away from the unity 
of the church; and although the precise grounds of schism were 
not in both cases the same, nevertheless the principle was iden- 
tical, and many of the facts on either side alike to an extraordi- 
nary degree. The Reformed religion in England, as manifested 
in the Established Church, in reality dates from the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Church of England bears upon its brow 
the impress of her character, as, indeed, it was the creation of her 
mind. Its vagueness as to doctrine, its clumsy attempts at com- 
promise, its empty ritualism, its aristocratic 90s, its thorough 
and essential erastianism, all bear witness to the influence of her 
moulding hand; and such as she made it it has, in spite of ex- 
ternal changes, ever remained. The same sort of influence, that 
of a powerful and unprincipled woman, had its share in the for- 
mation of the Donatist schism. Lucilla,a wealthy woman, whose 
spirit of self-will had been offended by her having been rebuked 
by the bishop of Carthage for the superstitious veneration of 

certain unauthenticated relics, threw herself heart and soul into 
the movement, engouraging the schismatical clergy with money 
and protection. Nor does the parallel between the African 
schism and the English defection end here. Just as the prime 
motive power which prompted the nobles of England to second 
Henry VIII. in his designs was the greed of plunder, so, although 
on a much smaller scale, were the schismatical clergy in Car- 
thage influenced by the desire to keep in their possession certain 
treasures which had been placed in their hands for safe-keeping 
in times of persecution. But these points of similarity were, of 

course, merely accidental; let us pass on to those which can be 

brought nearer home. 

It is the common theory of High-Church Anglicans that the 
possession of valid orders and sacraments, together, with the sin- 
cere profession of the Constantinopolitan Creed, is all that is 
necessary in order to establish a claim to the name of Catholic. 
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They assert that, being in possession of these advantages, it is not 
their fault if they are not in visible communion with the rest of 
Christendom, but that the blame lies with the Holy See, which, 
having usurped to itself an authority unknown to the early 
church, is in itself the efficient cause of the schism, and actually 
going so far as to call it, with a recent French writer,* “the 
schismatical papacy.” Now, the words which St. Augustine 
addresses to the Donatists are equally forcible with regard to the 
position taken up by Anglicans of the Puseyite school. The 
holy doctor tells them, in the plainest and most emphatic terms, 
that neither orders, nor sacraments, nor the profession of an 
orthodox creed, nor all three together, suffice to make them Catho- 
lics, ¢f they are outside the visible unity of the church; and he en- 
tirely destroys the quibble about “ corruptions ” as a justification 
for separation by the simple argument that if corruption had so 
far destroyed the Catholic Church that it became a duty to 
separate from it, then Donatus had no source from whence to get 
his orders and his sacraments ; but if it had not been so destroyed, 
then to separate from it was the sin of schism. He admits, it will 
be observed, all that they claim on their own behalf. “ You 
are with us,” says he, “in baptism, in the Creed, in the other 
sacraments of the Lord; but in the spirit of unity, in the 
bond of peace, zz fine, in the Catholic Church itself, you are not 
with us.” t . 

But even here the difficulty was not ended. The Donatists 
were an exceedingly numerous sect, numbering their bishoprics 
in Africa alone by hundreds. They claimed to de the Catholic 
Church of the country, precisely as do bigh Anglicans, and even 
asserted that they were in some kind of communion with the rest 
of the church. Here was a clear local case of that division of 
which I have spoken in an earlier portion of this article—two con- 
flicting bodies both claiming to be the true and only representa- 
tive of Christ’s church within their borders. By what test is it 
to be decided whether of the two claims is valid? Whatever 
hazy “ views’ Anglicans may have upon this subject, the Fathers 
of that day never doubted that the true and only criterion of 
Catholic communion was visible union with the see of Rome. St. 
Optatus of Milevis, the great champion of Catholicity against 
Donatism, is most clear and distinct upon this point. It is in 
union with the Apostolic See that the fulness of Catholic privi- 
lege consists. ‘“ Therefore,” he says, “of the above-named gifts, 
the chair is, as we have said, first, which we have proved to be 


* The apostate priest Guettée. +Ep. xciii, vel xlviii, 4d Vincent. Rogat, 
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ours through Peter.” * And later on in the same treatise he repeats 
this expression, “ through the chair of Peter, which ts ours, through 
it [per ipsam] the remaining advantages are with us.” + Nor is St. 
Augustine himself behindhand in asserting this principle. Ina 
hymn which he addressed to the schismatics occur the well- 
known words: 


“Come, brethren, if you wish to be inserted in the vine; 
It is a grief when we see you lie thus cut off. 
Number the priests from the chair of Peter itself, 
And in that line of Fathers see who has succeeded to whom. 
That is the rock which the proud gates of hell do not conquer.” 


From all this it is plainly manifest that in the opinion of these 
holy Fathers, the spokesmen of the Catholic Church in their time, 
the Anglican Church could not, even did it possess the utmost 
advantages which its votaries claim for’ it, command a better 
position than the Donatists of old. In our next article we shall 
see the bearing of all this upon the subject of infallibility and 
private judgment. 





CHANTELLE. 


“Salut 4 toi, beau pays de Chantelle ! 
Cloitre, chateau, donjon, vieille tourelle ! 
J’aime tes rocs et ta Bouble limpide, 
Et tes moulins qui blanchissent ses eaux ; 
Et ce sentier tortueux et rapide 
Tout ombragé de noyers et d’ormeaux.” 
THE traveller in the northern part of Auvergne comes across 
a limpid, sparkling stream called the Bouble, whose windings it 
is pleasant to follow in the sweet spring-time, as when we first 
set foot on its banks. It has its source in the little fountain of 
St. Eloi, near Montaigut-en-Combrailles, among the shady hills of 
Echassiéres. Beside this bubbling spring stands, on a pedestal 
of granite, a colossal statue of St. Eloi, the patron of smiths and 
all workers in metals, extending his hand as if in benediction 
over the water at his feet. The stream issuing from this foun- 
tain goes winding off between two lines of high cliffs difficult to 
cross, and worn into deeply-indented masses that often look like 
the battlements and towers of some feudal hold. One of these 


* Contra Donatis?as, cap. vi. t Lbideim, cap. ix. 
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is the Roc de la Busc, with bold peaks, which has the aspect 
of a citadel, with bastions and outworks over which have been 
trained espaliers, grapevines, honeysuckles, and other climbing 
plants, with a beautiful garden in the midst. But in the wilder 
parts of the valley flocks of sheep and asses browse along the 
steep, dangerous sides of the cliffs, which are shaded, at least on 
the northern side, by fine walnut-trees. The valley, thus shel- 
tered, is so warm that vegetation is earlier here than in the sur- 
rounding country. And in the spring, when the vines begin to 
put forth and everything is fresh, it is a genuine rendezvous 
for nightingales, larks, blackbirds, linnets, goldfinches, wrens, and 
other birds. And there are blue-winged dragon-flies, that love 
the flowers, and the Jdergeronette that follows the herd, lighting 
on their horns and feet. The murmur of the countless insects, 
the singing of the birds, the plaintive cries of the animals, the 
rippling of the swift current, the freshness of .the verdure, the 
utter seclusion, make this narrow valley a delightful retreat. 
And the stream contains a great variety of fish to attract the 
sportsman. The cliffs, too, are full of recesses and caves, as if to 
tempt the lover of solitude and the contemplative life. And, in 
fact, as late as the middle of last century many pious hermits 
dwelt in these caves along the banks and on the summit of the 
rochers. Among these was Jean d’Artoul, who belonged to one 
of the most distinguished families of this region. He lived in 
his peaceful hermitage of St. Jean to the advanced age of ninety, 
and, when no longer able to go in quest of alms, accepted aid 
from his own family, who seem to have been so generous that 
robbers were tempted to his cave; for we read of the archbishop 
that, after summoning them for three weeks in succession to 
appear and confess their guilt, he proceeded to excommunicate 
them for depriving the aged hermit of his means of subsistence. 

In the lower part of the valley, where it widens, are tan- 
neries, tileries, grist-mills, and factories of various kinds. In the 
space of a single league there are fifteen of these industrial es- 
tablishments. One of the mills is called the Moulin-Dieu, because 
it formerly belonged to the hospital at Chantelle—a beautiful 
instance of giving the highest of names to what was consecrated 
to the poor, so especially beloved of God. The hospital itself, 
founded and endowed in 1240 by Archambaud IX., Sire of Bour- 
bon, is styled in the charter, Domni Det, seu pauperum de Cantella. 
In this mill of God were ground the one hundred bushels of 
barley and the one hundred and eleven bushels of wheat annu- 
ally given to the hospital by the Prince de Condé. 
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The Bouble is a dangerous, capricious river, with all its at- 
tractions, for the rains often swell it to an enormous size, giving 
it a furious current and causing it to break through its embank- 
ments and carry off the mills. And sometimes it dries up toa 
mere silvery thread. The water is very pure and possesses re- 
markable bleaching powers. As the people say, it is extrémement 
savonneuse. Hence it isa favorite resort of peasant women, who 
come here to wash their clothes, which they spread on the odor- 
ous bushes and plants to dry. One of their favorite places is be- 
yond the blackened ruins of Motte-d-Bourbon, where, on the top 
of a peak that rises from the very edge of the torrent, is a rock 
worn by the elements into the shape of a statue that looks like a 
Madonna, called by the peasants the “ Bonne Vierge de la Mére 
Madeleine” from the name of the owner of the soil. The washer- 
women, before they begin their work, never fail to look up at 
this statue and make the sign of the cross. 

Following the Bouble as it flows along its bed of granite from 
one sparkling cascade to another, we pass Cluzor with its pic- 
turesque monastery and several manor-houses, among which is 
Deux-Aigues, where Sir John Chandos held imprisoned a short 
time the mother of Louis le Bon of Bourbon. Then the stream 
rushes past the fortress of Montel, that stands on a height over- 
looking the fair valley of Bost, and the tower of Vignére, and 
comes breathless and foaming with impetuous haste to the town 
of Chantelle, after which it slackens its speed, as if weary, and 
descends softly into the plain, passing in its course the chateau 
de Chareil, noteworthy for its frescoes and carved chimney- 
pieces, and Cintrat,a hermitage of the Premonstrants, built in 
the woods, and finally empties into the Sioule near the pretty 
town of St. Pourgain. 

In this varied panorama nothing attracts the eye so strongly 
as Chantelle, an old fortified town of ancient Bourbonnais, stand- 
ing on a mountain or plateau of granite surrounded by gentle 
hills that form a verdant zone. Its lofty position, its embattled 
walls, the majestic towers of its formidable castle, and the turrets 
of its old priory give it a most picturesque and feudal aspect. 
The spot where it stands affords such natural means of defence 
that Czsar himself established a castrum here and made it the 
centre of several Roman roads, remarkable for their solidity, 
leading to Lyons, Clermont, Autun, Limoges, etc. It is only 
within a few years the old milliary stones that marked the legal 
distances were removed. [lere, as everywhere they set their 
foot, the Romans left an ineffaceable impress. Roman blood 
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mingles in the veins of the people. There are still many Latin 
words in use, even among the peasants. The shepherd urges on 
his dog with the cry of velox, and says fore (from /foras) instead 
of “begone.” The housewife calls a chair a se//e (sella), and her 
water-pitcher a pote, from fotare. The very children play at 
games called rapio and capio te. The cock, so dear to ancient 
Gaul on account of its consecration to Jupiter, is called at Chan- 
telle by the name of Jaz, from the Celtic word for Jove, the wor- 
ship of whom the Romans introduced here, as shown by a statue 
of him recently found in a spot still known as the Champ du Tem- 
ple. And the river Bouble, that flows beneath its walls, was ori- 
ginally called Jouble, from Jovzs bula. 

Chantelle, however, seems to have been one of the first places 
evangelized in the province, and had in the earliest ages its 
church, baptistery, and band of neophytes. St. Antoninus, a 
disciple of the great St. Austremoine, was its first apostle. The 
church here was of so much importance in the fifth century that 
St. Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, came here more 
than once, and showed by his writings how much he loved this 
region for its primitive piety. His first visit was on his wav 
from Bourges, where he had been to install the archbishop, Sim- 
plicius. While at Chantelle he stopped at the house of Ger- 
manicus, a man of standing, quite advanced in years, but with the 
true French regard for his personal appearance. The spirituc/ 
bishop, in a letter to his friend Vectius full of the perfume of an- 
cient times, describes his host as a man of excellent health and 
still fresh notwithstanding his twelve lustres, lithe of limb, brisk 
in his movements, with a firm hand, vigorous lungs, and teeth as 
white as milk. And to give himself a more youthful appearance 
he wore such garments as would add slenderness to his figure, 
well-adjusted buskins, his beard closely trimmed, and his hair 
arranged in the shape of a wheel or crown. The bishop seems 
to have groaned somewhat over this evidence of vanity and 
worldliness, and recommended Germanicus not to attach too 
much importance to these exterior advantages, but rather to 
clothe himself with all Christian virtues and thus restore the 
youthful innocence of his soul. It was not to exercise his wit the 
accomplished bishop wrote to Vectius, but to enlist his aid in 
drawing Germanicus to more serious things, the former being 
their mutual friend and living in the vicinity of Chantelle. 

This Vectius was an illustrious personage of the race of 
Vectius Epagathus, one of the early martyrs of Lyons, whose 
memory is still celebrated in that city. Losing his wife while 
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still young, he retired with his only daughter to his estates near 
Chantelle, where, surrounded by his vassals, he attended to the 
cultivation of his domains and led a life of exalted piety and 
patriarchal simplicity not to be found in our day. Here he was 
visited by St. Sidonius, who gives an interesting description of 
his manner of life. His household was admirably regulated. - 
He educated his daughter with special care, endeavoring to 
make up for the affection of the mother she had lost. He exer- 
cised great hospitality towards strangers, and treated his vassals 
as a kind administrator rather than master, never speaking to 
them in a haughty, threatening tone; and they in return were 
honest, industrious, and devoted to his interests. His sobriety 
was remarkable. He never ate meat, even the game he brought 
home from the chase. He read daily the sacred books, especially 
during his meals, and often chanted the Psalms devoutly. And 
he spent much time in serious meditation as he paced the well- 
trimmed alleys of his garden or the sombre paths of the forest. 
But austere as were his private habits, Vectius did not disregard 
the exigencies of social life, and he retained the manners of a 
genuine Roman patrician, as he was by descent. His address 
was noble and dignified, and his conversation grave and elevated 
in tone. His dress, too, was invariably rich and scrupulously 
clean, and he had a special regard to his girdle—cultus in singults. 
His favorite exercise was the chase, and he allowed no one to 
surpass him in the training of horses, dogs, and falcons. 

But to return to Chantelle. The most ancient church here 
is under the invocation of St. Vincent the Martyr, and stands on 
the banks of the Bouble. Its foundation dates from the earliest 
ages. Beside it, in the tenth century, Airald, a nobleman of un- 
common piety, consentiente uxore med, as he says—with the con- 
sent of his wife, Rothilde, Viscountess of Limoges and sovereign 
lady of Chantelle—founded a monastery, moved thereto by the 
thought of the judgments of God, of whom mercy and pardon 
were implored against the last great day. The charter was wit- 
nessed, among others, by Count Guy of Bourbon and St. Odo, 
abbot of Cluny. 

The place where this convent was built is exceedingly roman- 
tic. It stands on a bold promontory of granite, surrounded on 
one side by tall cliffs, and looking off on the other over a land- 
scape of commingled beauty and wildness. At its base is the 
torrent once sacred to Jove, hastening impetuously away, some- 
times to disappear in the dark woods where the Druids once held 
their rites, and then coming forth with a deep, solemn murmur 
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to display its winding, silvery current. In the distance are the 
plains of Bourbonnais, bounded by the mountains of Forez. 

The church of St. Vincent was rebuilt a century or two later, 
and is still the pride of Chantelle. It is of the Romano-Byzan- 
tine style peculiar to Auvergne, and in the form of a Latin cross, 
with a lantern at the intersection of the nave and transepts, and 
its head turned duly to the east. There were once five belfries 
with melodious bells that rang in chime—the boast of the whole 
country around. These were destroyed by the Huguenots, who 
also sadly defaced the church, after their wont. But where in 
France do we not come upon the traces of these heavy-footed 
sectaries, who went through the fair garden of the church, re- 
morselessly trampling down the flowers? .. . The great dourdon, 
a modern bell, now removed to the parish church, is called by 
the peasants the Taureau de St. Vincent, and the vine-dressers 
do not fear hail, thunder, or lightning when they hear its roar. 

The interior of the church is striking. The sides of the broad 
nave extend upward and meet in one grand arch like two hands 
joined in prayer. The capitals of the pillars are covered with 
flowers, birds, and fantastic animals, with man as the centre of 
creation. The choir, which is at the east end, inclines to the 
right like the head of the expiring Saviour. Five painted win- 
dows admit a rich light. Here are the remains of an ancient 
zodiac, and ten griffins are depicted as drinking from curious 
antique vases, emblematic of the Eucharistic communion. In the 
right transept is the altar of the Cinq Plaies, and in the other the 
Chapelle des Rois for the special use of princes, with beautiful 
flamboyant tracery of the fifteenth century. Here are to be seen 
our first mother plucking the fatal apple, and that ennobler of 
our fallen nature, the second Eve, with the glorious Assumption 
crowning the whole. And on the walls is pictured a long pro- 
cession of canons, with the dean at their head, coming to offer 
the keys of the church to Our Lady. Everywhere in the church 
are the remains of paintings and carvings, not always in the 
highest style of art, but always expressive of the mysticism and 
piety of the ages of faith. 

Around the high altar are three chapels. The middle one, at 
the very apsis of the church, is the chapel of the Saintes Re- 
liques, where once stood twenty-two beautiful shrines full of 
relics, mostly brought from the East by Archambaud VI., Sire of 
Bourbon, when he returned from the holy wars. These have 
fortunately been preserved, and the great festival of the Holy 
Relics, celebrated for the first time in the church of St. Vincent 
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more than seven hundred years ago, is still kept up. It takes 
place the Sunday before Pentecost, at the most beautiful season 
of the year, when all nature seems to be exhaling the perfume of 
fiowers and ftesh vegetation. In former times the shrines were 
taken down from their niches on the eve of the festival, the bells 
ringing out a joyful chime through the valley and deep gorges, 
that was echoed by hundreds of cliffs till lost in the mountains 
of Forez. Vespers were sung, there was a salvo of artillery, and 
then came a joyful peal of trumpets by way of prelude to the 
féte. In the morning the outer walls of the ducal palace were 
hung with tapestry, and the castle and public edifices were gay 
with flags, chief among which floated from the highest tower of 
the chateau the banner which Archambaud VI. of Bourbon had 
planted with his own hands in a breach he had made in the walls 
of Laodicea. A procession was formed between long files of 
soldiers from the garrison. First came the pilgrims of St. James, 
staff in hand, and mantles adorned with scallop-shells, singing 
hymns learned at Compostella. Drums were beating. In the 
distance the slow and solemn voice of the priests could be heard 
intoning the supplicatory : 


; ' 
“O bone Jesu, Salvator mundi! 


Exaudi preces populi tui!” 

The choristers every now and then took up a versicle of the 
grand litany, to which the vast crowd responded: Ora pro nobis / 

There were the Templars, in rich armor, with their mystic 
ensigns, and poor hermits from the cliffs along the Bouble, with 
shaven heads, long beards, sandalled feet, and their brown robes 
confined by a cord. The monks and sisters of different orders 
came out of their retreats. The prior of St. Vincent, clothed 
with the insignia of his office, presided. Behind him was the 
Duke of Bourbon with his family and court, attended by the 
magistrates of the country, and followed by a company of cav- 
alry. Amid these were borne the twenty-two rich feretories, or 
shrines, all of wrought metal, or wood artistically carved or 
painted, given by the sires of Bourbon and other nobles. These 
were borne by venerable old men chosen from the notabilities of 
Chantelle, clothed in floating white robes confined at the waist 
by a scarlet cord. They wore a white cap embroidered with 
flowers, but their feet were bare, like those of St. Louis when he 
received the sacred Crown of Thorns. This long procession 
went around the ramparts of the town, and through the prin- 
cipal streets and squares, which were filled with kneeling people 
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weeping and praying. But the most touching part of the scene 
was in the Grande Rue, where were gathered all the infirm, who 
eagerly passed beneath the shrines, pressing against them their 
bandages and flannels with pious faith. The soldiers, too, 
touched them with their swords, and the crowd with their rosa- 
ries and medals. The Revolution interrupted these solemnities, 
but they were resumed in 1840, and are still celebrated with 
great splendor, attracting a prodigious crowd. <A few years ago 
forty mountaineers from the Pyrenees took part in the proces- 
sion in the costume of ancient minstrels. They had been to the 
Holy Land in fulfilment of a vow, and bore a banner blessed at 
the Holy Sepulchre. These pious troubadours sang a Mass 
called the Jesse solennelle de Jérusalem, with various airs learned 
in Syria and Constantinople. 
One of the great memories of Chantelle is that of Anne of 

Beaujeu, daughter of Louis XI., who married Duke Pierre de 
Bourbon. BrantOme says she possessed rare beauty and an 
energy beyond her sex. When she came to take possession of 

her duchy she was so struck with the picturesque site of the 
castle of Chantelle, with its immense view across Bourbonnais, 
Forez, and La Marche, and the deep ravine through which 
comes pouring down the impetuous Bouble, that she resolved 
to make it her residence as soon as freed from the regency. 
Here she ended her days, gathering around her brave knights 
and fair ladies, poets and troubadours, and learned men. She 
established a school for the young nobles, did much to improve 

the town, and showed a pious liberality to the churches and re- 
ligious houses. She also converted the old Carlovingian castle 

into a feudal hold of truly royal proportions and strength by 
adding to its defences and building three massive towers named 
St. Pierre for her husband, St. Anne for herself, and St. Susanne 
for her daughter, whose birth had been predicted by St. Fran- 
cis of Paul, and who married the Grand Constable of Bourbon. 
On these towers she placed colossal statues of the saints whose 
names they bore. It was under Anne of Beaujeu and the Grand 
Constable that Chantelle became emphatically a fortified town. 
All that military art could do at that time was done to add 
to the natural defences of the place. This was the period of its 
greatest glory. Here came all the young nobles of Bourbon- 
nais to acquire knightly accomplishments, to joust, use a lance, 
and obtain a knowledge of fencing, hunting, hawking, etc., as 
well as mental training. Frangois de Beauquaire, lord of Puy- 
guillon and bishop of Metz, an historian and one of the lights of 
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the Council of Trent, was brought up at the castle of Chantelle 
among the young nobles of the province, and was still there at 
the defection of the Constable. His brother John was the friend 
and almost constant companion of the duke, with whom he had 
been educated. 

In those days there were more than a hundred chateaux 
in the vicinity of Chantelle, besides commanderies and rich ab- 
beys, and in the town itself were many distinguished residents. 
The names of the nobles who composed the court of the Duke 
of Bourbon in the reign of Charles VII. are to be found, to- 
gether with their armorial bearings, in an old MS. on parch- 
ment preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Among 
them figures the name of Chatard, happily illustrated in the 
hierarchy of our country. It was in the castle of Chantelle that 
Louis le Bon, called a “ moult bel et gracieux chevalier qui aimatt 
Lhonneur sur tout,’ founded the military order of Espérance, or 
Notre Dame du Chardon. For this purpose he gathered here 
in 1366 the very flower of the French chivalry, ready for any 
knightly deed at the first sound of “Bourbon Notre-Dame!” 
—the old war-cry of the Sire Archambaud. Only twenty-six 
knights, distinguished for their nobility and valor, were admitted 
to the order at first. Among them was the peerless Du Guesc- 
lin, whom Duke Louis loved with a “sainct amour.” They 
wore a cap of green velvet with bands of cramoisie, adorned 
with pearls and the device Ad/eu /—that is, Be ready to serve 
God and the country wherever honor is to be won. Their 
baldric was of blue velvet embroidered with gold, and lined 
with red satin. On it gleamed the inspiring word Espérance / 
It was fastened with a clasp of pure gold, on which was the 
head of a thistle (chardon) enamelled in green. The founda- 
tion of this order was celebrated by jousts, tournaments, 
hunting parties, dances, the lays of minstrels and troubadours, 
and sumptuous repasts, which grande et joycuse vie lasted for 
days. 

At that time arms were manufactured at the castle itself 
noted for their efficiency, as the enemies of France often testi- 
fied. Froissart tells how Louis le Bon brought forth all sorts of 
engines of war from his arsenal at Chantelle to go to the rescue 
of his mother, taken prisoner by the English, and used them to 
such purpose as to terrify the donne dame herself, who sent word 
for him to desist, which he did out of filial respect. 

It was at Chantelle the Grand Constable first took refuge 
from Francis I. His downfall was owing to the vengeance of 
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a disdained woman—the queen-mother, Louise de Savoie, whose 
hand he had twice refused. With him departed the. glory of 
Chantelle. The brilliant court was for ever dispersed, with the 
exception of the xoblesse de robe. The ducal lands were confiscat- 
ed. The chateaux one by one fell to ruins. The town, deprived 
of its ancient defenders, was taken by the Huguenots, who de- 
spoiled the churches and convents and swept away Its artistic 
riches. But the natural beauties of the place could not be in- 
jured, nor its grand old castle, which time alone can destroy ; for 
the stones themselves could be more easily broken than the ce- 
ment that fastens them together. Of the twenty-seven towers 
that defended the town several are still standing, two or three 
hundred feet in circumference. The donjon is at the north end 
of the town on a cliff in the form of a. horseshoe, around which 
sweeps the Bouble like a natural moat. A subterranean passage 
beneath the stream once communicated with a castle on one of 
the heights beyond, so a sortie could be made to harass a besieg- 
ing army, and perhaps drive it into the river. 

In spite of its misfortunes Chantelle has preserved its mediz- 
val aspect. At every step, particularly in the quarter of St. 
Nicolas at the east end of the town, you see Gothic doorways 
with their escutcheons, sharp spires and gables and high-pitched 
roofs, carved balconies and projecting upper stories. Some of 
the streets still have high-sounding, liistoric names, such as Rue 
Pepin le Bref, Rue Anne de Beaujeu, etc... Among the houses 
of the nobility still remaining, with their towers and coats of 
arms, is that of Chauvigny de Blot, one of the most ancient 
families in the country and allied with the Bourbons, established 
at Chantelle as early as the twelfth century. The last of the 
name to reside here was known as the Sire de Blot. He lived 
in the eighteenth century and still kept up many of the customs 
of ancient times. Every day.at dinner, after the example of 
moult anciens et preux setgneurs, he had his steed led through a 
glazed door (still. to be seen) into the dining-hall during the 
dessert, and here served with a loaf of bread and a bottle of wine, 
to which the noble animal did full justice. And the wine of 
Chantelle is not to be disdained even by a horse. It is a drink 
fit for kings. “Come with me to Bourbonnais,” said Henry IV. 
to his courtiers, “and we will have some of my good Vin de 
Chantelle.” 

The Sire de Blot had not only the manners of the ancien ré- 
gime, but the virtues and piety of a bygone age. He was re- 
markably compassionate and charitable to the poor. It is related 
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of him that walking out one day with his little daughter of five 
or six years of age, they were accosted by a beggar, to whom the 
child: paid no attention. ‘“ My daughter,” said he, “do you not 
know that we should regard the poor as the very image of 
Christ? Kiss the ground for not returning this good man’s 
salutation, and give him these alms.” When the Sire de Blot 
died his body was exposed for two days ona Ut de parade ina 
chapelle ardente, and he had the obsequies of a prince. 

The manners and customs of the people at Chantelle are as 
quaint as their ancient town. On the wedding day the bride- 
groom, before going to church, comes.all dressed, with long rib- 
bons streaming from his button-hole, to formally demand his 
bride. “Seek her,” says the father. But she has hidden, and 
often has to be sought for a long time. On returning from 
church a broom is put across the doorway, which the bride 
thrusts away with her foot most energetically as a foresign of 
her vigorous housewifery. Then a soup, hot with pepper, is 
brought forth. The bride takes the first spoonful, her husband 
the second. All the guests take their turn. This is to show that 
everything in the married life is not quite palatable. 

Once a year all the peasants go through the vineyards, fields, 
and orchards in the evening, torch in hand, brandishing their 
lights among the trees and vines with mysterious cries. It isa 
curious sight to see all these lights moving to and fro in the 
darkness like luminous insects in the air. This is always done 
on a Sunday evening, and the day is known as the Dimanche des 
brandons. It is perhaps the remnant of some old Druidical 
custom. 

On Whitmonday takes place the Procession des blés, which is 
terminated by a festivity akin to the Féte de la Rosiére annually 
held at Nanterre. The curé goes early with his parishioners in 
procession to the chapel of Charboulat to say Mass, and afterwards 
breakfasts on the green with the crowd. Charboulat is a little 
village near Chantelle that grew up around a grange that once 
belonged to the canons. Near by, in a clump of willows, is the 
miraculous spring of St. Pierre, good for fevers, with a niche to 
receive offerings. And at no great distance is the fountain of St. 
Giez, still noted in diseases of the eye. After breakfast the proces- 
sion makes the round of the parish and returns to Chantelle. At 
the entrance all the young men of the place, with fronds of grace- 
ful ferns in their hats, come to meet it and present to the priest 
the queen of the festival—a young maiden chosen for her virtues. 
The curé gives her his blessing, places a crown ol ferns on her 
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head, and makes her a short address. Tnen a cortége of white- 
robed maidens with the white banner of Mary, and fern-leaves in 
their hands, surround the queen and lead her away, singing mer- 
rily as they go. In the afternoon young and old collect a vast 
quantity of ferns, which they burn at night in a great pile on the 
public square. The queen sets fire to it, and the people dance 
gaily around. The curé himself comes for a few moments to see 
this joyous rural spectacle. 

Only a few of the lowest class of people here seem to be 
entitled to any family name. They are generally known by 
some sobriquet, which has to be added to their Christian names 
for want of a better—perhaps derived from domestic things, as 
La Bouteille, or Lapaille; or some reminiscence of war, as Ma- 
rengo and Dragoon; or from their province, as Bourbonnais, 
Picard, Auvergnat, etc. Even titles are given them—Em- 
pereur, Prince, Duke, and Baron. , At baptism the names of 
festivals are often given, such as Noél, Pasques, and Toussaint, 
which frequently become patronymics. And there are strange 
feminine names, like Esteniette, Pasquette, Lionette, Bastienne, 
Benoiste, Ysabiau, etc.* 

In every household curious prayers in rhyme are daily said, 
called Les Or’ & Dieu (Orationes ad Deum). Among these devo- 
tions is a kind of meditation on the Passion which has something 
of the local picturesqueness. The Holy Virgin, going in pur- 
suit of her Son, meets a pious woman, who gives her an account 
of what she has seen: ‘“ They have taken our Lord. They led 
him up the steep Calvary by a narrow, way rough with stones. 
Our Lord fell down. They raised him up again, but with blows 
of whips and staves. Our Lord grew faint: he asked for drink. 
They gave him a horrid draught mingled with the gall of toads 
and serpents.” Two of the lines tell us of 


“La petite alouette qui est dans son nid, 
Qui chante le nom de Jésus Christ.” 


These Or & Dieu end with the following assurance: 


“O qui les sait, et qui les dit, 
Mettra son 4me en Paradis.” 


%* We are indebted for many of these details to the Abbé Boudant's interesting Histoire de 
Chantelle, 
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II—MARYLAND TOLERATION. 


IN our last article, reviewing Mr. Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, we took exception to the distinguished author’s 
views on two.important subjects—viz., his rejection firstly and 
his silence secondly in regard to the discovery of America by 
the Northmen,,and his greatly changed and apparently preju- 
diced position in regard to Catholic toleration in Maryland—and 
we objected to the alterations which the author has seen fit to 
make in the text of his last two editions, 1876 and 1883, showing 
a great change in his opinions since the publication of the fifteen 
preceding editions, embodying the result of nearly filty years’ 
study, especially in regard to Catholic toleration in Maryland. 
Having devoted that article to the consideration of the North- 
men in America, we propose in the present article to review Mr. 
Bancroft’s altered positions in relation to Lord Baltimore and 
religious toleration in colonial and Catholic Maryland. We 
will first give in the following parallel columns the alterations 
in relation to Lord Baltimore and Maryland made by Mr. Ban- 
croft in the first volume of his history : 


EDITION OF 1883. 

“In an age of increasing divisions 
among Protestants his mind sought 
relief from controversy in the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and, professing his conversion with- 
out forfeiting the king’s favor, in 


FIFTEEN OLD EDITIONS. 

“Tn an age when religious contro- 
versy still continued to be active, 
and when the increasing divisions 
among Protestants were spreading 
a general alarm, his [Lord Balti- 
more’s] mind sought relief from 





controversy in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and pre- 
ferring the avowal of his opinions 
to the emoluments of office, he re- 
signed his place and openly pro- 
fessed his conversion” (pp. 238, 239). 

“The nature of the document 
itself [the charter of Maryland] and 
concurrent opinion leave no room 
to doubt that it was penned by the 


1624 he disposed advantageously of 
his place, which had been granted 
him for life, and obtained the title 
of Lord Baltimore in the Irish 
peerage.” 


“ The conditions of the grant con- 
formed to the wishes, it may be to 
the suggestions, of the first Lord 
Baltimore himself, although it was 


* History of the United States of America from the Discovery of the Continent. By 
George Bancroft. 
Co, 1883. 


The Author’s Last Revision, 


Vols. i. andii, New York: D, Appleton & 
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first Lord Baltimore himself, al- 
though it was finally issued for the 
benefit of his son” (p. 241). 

“Christianity was by the charter 
made the law of the land, but no 
preference was given to any sect; 
and equality of religious rights, not 
less than in civil freedom, was as- 
sured ” (p. 243). 


“Yet the absolute authority was 
conceded rather with reference to 
the crown than the colonists; for 
the charter, unlike any patent which 


had hitherto passed the Great Seal 


of England, secured to the emi- 
grants themselves an independent 
share in the legislation of the pro- 
vince, of which the statutes were to 
be established with the advice and 
approbation of the majority of the 
freemen or their deputies ” (p. 242). 

“Calvert deserves to be ranked 
among the most wise and benevo- 
lent lawgivers of all ages. He was 
the first in the history of the Chris- 
tian world to seek for religious se- 
curity and peace by the practice of 
justice, and not by the exercise of 
power; to plan the establishment of 
popular institutions with the enjoy- 
ment of liberty of conscience; to 
advance the career of civilization 
by recognizing the rightful equality 
of all Christian sects. The asylum 
of papists was the spot, in a remote 
corner of the world, on the banks of 
rivers which as yet had hardly been 
explored, the mild forbearance of a 
proprietary adopted religious free- 
dom as the basis of the state ” (p. 244). 

“At a vast expense he [the 
second Lord Baltimore, Czcilius] 
planted a colony, which for several 
generations descended as a patri- 
mony to his heirs” (p. 245). 

“Lord Baltimore, who for some 


finally issued for the benefit of his 
son ” (p. 157). 


“ Christianity, as professed by the 
Church of England, was protected, 
but the patronage and advowsons of 
churches were vested in the pro- 
prietary ; and, as there was not an 
English statute on religion in which 
America was specially named, si- 
lence left room for the settlement of 
religious affairs by the colony” (p. 
158). 

(Omitted.) 


“Sir George Calvert deserves to 
be ranked among the wisest and 
most benevolent lawgivers, for he 
connected his hopes of aggrandize- 
ment of his family with the estab- 
lishment of popular institutions ; 
and, being a ‘papist, wanted not 
charity toward Protestants’” (p. 
158). 


“He planted a colony, which for 
several generations descended as a 
lucrative patrimony to his heirs” 


(p. 159). 


“Lord Baltimore was unwilling 
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unknown reason abandoned his 
purpose of conducting the emigrants 
in person, appointed his brother to 
act as his lieutenant; and on Fri- 
day, the 22d of November [1633], 
with a small but favoring gale, 
Leonard Calvert and about two 
hundred people, most of them 
Roman Catholic gentlemen and 
their servants, in the Aré and Dove, 
a ship of large burden and a pin- 
nace, set sail for the northern bank 
of the Potomac” (p. 246). 


“Mutual promises of friendship 
and peace were made [with the In- 
dians], so that upon the 27th day 
of March the Catholics took quiet 
possession of the little place, and 
religious liberty obtained a home, 
its only home in the wide world, at 
the humble village which bore the 
name of St. Mary’s” (p. 247). 

“A cross was planted on an 
island, and the country claimed for 
Christ and England” (p. 246). 


“No sufferings were endured, no 
fears of want excited; the founda- 
tion of the colony of Maryland was 
peacefully and happily laid. Within 
six months it had advanced more 
than Virginia had done in as many 
years. The proprietary continued 
with great liberality to provide 
everything that was necessary for 
its comfort and protection, and 
spared no costs to promote its in- 
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to take upon himself the sole risk 
of colonizing his province; others 
joined with him in the adventure; 
and, all difficulties being overcome, 
his two brothers, of whom Leonard 
Calvert was appointed his lieu- 
tenant, ‘with very near twenty 
other gentlemen of very good 
fashion, two or three hundred labor- 
ing men well provided in all things,’ 
and Father White with one or two 
more Jesuit missionaries, embark- 
ed themselves for the voyage in the 
good ship Arf, of three hundred 
tons and upward, and a _ pinnace 
called the Dove, of about fifty tons ”’ 
(p- 159). 

“Upon the 27th the emigrants, 
of whom by far the greater number 
were Protestants, took quiet pos- 
session of the land which the gov- 
ernor bought ” (p. 161). 


“ This [the Mass] being ended, he 
[Father White] and his assistants 
took upon their shoulders the great 
cross which they had hewn from a 
tree; and, going in procession to 
the place which had been designated 
forit, the governor and other Catho- 
lics, Protestants as well participating 
in the ceremony, erected it as a 
trophy to Christ the Saviour, while 
the litany of the holy.cross was 
chanted humbly on their bended 
knees” (p. 161). 

“No sufferings were endured, no 
fears of want arose; the foundation 
of Maryland was peacefully and 
happily laid, and in six months it 
advanced more than Virginia had 
done in as many years. The pro- 
prietary continued with great libe- 
rality to provide everything need- 
ed for its comfort and protection, 
expending twenty thousand pounds 
sterling, and his associates as many 
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terests, expending in the two first 
years upwards of forty thousand 
pounds sterling. But far more 
memorable was the character of the 
Maryland institutions, Every other 
country in the world had _ persecut- 
ing laws. ‘I will not,’ such was the 
oath for the governor of Maryland— 
‘I will not by myself or any other, 
directly or indirectly, molest any 
person professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ, for or in respect of re- 
ligion.’ Under the mild institutions 
and munificence of Baltimore the 
dreary wilderness soon bloomed 
with the swarming life and activity 
of prosperous settlements; the Ro- 
man Catholics, who were oppressed 
by the laws of England, were sure 
to find a peaceful asylum in the 
quiet harbors of the Chesapeake, 
and there, too, Protestants were shel- 
tered against Protestant intoler- 
ance” (p. 248). 


“Such were the beautiful aus- 
pices under which the province 


of Maryland started into being; its 
prosperity and its peace seemed 
assured ; the interests of its people 
and its proprietary were united, and 


more. But far more memorable was 
the character of its institutions. 
One of. the largest wigwams was 
consecrated for religious service by 
the Jesuits, who could therefore say 
that the first chapel in Maryland 
was built by the red men. Of the 
Protestants, though they seem as 
yet to have been without a minister, 
the rights were not abridged. This 
enjoyment of liberty of conscience 
did not spring from any act of co- 
lonial legislation nor from any 
general or formal edict of the gov- 
ernor, nor from any oath as yet im- 
posed by instructions of the pro- 
prietary. English statutes were not 
held to bind the colonies, unless 
they especially named them; the 
clause which in the charter of Vir- 
ginia excluded from that colony 
‘all persons suspected to affect the 
superstitions of the Church of 
Rome’ found no place in the char- 
ter of Maryland; and, while alie- 
giance was held to be due, there 
was no requirement of the oath of 
supremacy. Toleration grew up in 
the province as the custom of the 
land. Through the benignity of the 
administration no person professing 
to believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ was permitted to be molest- 
ed on account of religion. Roman 
Catholics, who were oppressed by 
the laws of England, were sure to 
find an asylum onthe north bank 
of the Potomac; and there, too, Pro- 
testants were sheltered against Pro- 
testant intolerance. From the first ° 
men of foreign birth enjoyed equal 
advantages with those of the En- 
glish and Irish nations” (pp. 161, 
162). 

“The prosperity and peace of 
Maryland seemed assured. But no 
sooner had the allegiance of Clay- 
borne’s settlement been claimed,” 
etc, (p. 162). 





SS 
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for some years its internal peace 
and harmony were undisturbed. 
Its history is the history of bene- 
volence, gratitude, and toleration. 
No domestic factions disturbed its 
harmony. Everything breathed 
peace but Clayborne” (p. 248). 

“The controversy between the 
king and the parliament advanced ; 
the overthrow of the monarchy 
seemed about to confer unlimited 
power in England upon the em- 
bittered enemies of the Romish 
Church; and, as if with a foresight 
of impending danger and an ear- 
nest desire to stay its approach, 
Roman Catholics of Maryland, with 
the earnest concurrence of their 
governor and of the proprietary, 
determined to place upon their sta- 
tute-book an act for the religious 
freedom which had ever been sacred 
on their soil. . . . Thus did the early 
star of religious freedom appear as 
the harbinger of day,” etc. 


“But the design of the law of 
Maryland was undoubtedly to pro- 
tect freedom of conscience; and 
some years after it had been con- 
firmed the apologist of Lord Balti- 
more could assert that his govern- 
ment, in conformity with his strict 
and repeated injunctions, had never 
given disturbance to any person in 
Maryland for matter of religion; 
that the colonists enjoyed freedom 
of conscience, not less than freedom 
of person and estate, as amply as 


ever any people in any place of the. 


world. The disfranchised friends 
of prelacy from Massachusetts and 
the Puritans from Virginia were 
welcomed to equal liberty of con- 
science and political rights in the 
Roman Catholic province of Mary- 
land” (pp. 255, 257). 


“For his [Lord Baltimore’s] own 
security he bound his Protes- 
tant lieutenant, or chief governor, 
by the most stringent oath to 
maintain his rights and dominion as 
absolute lord and proprietary of the 
province of Maryland; and the oath, 
which was devised in 1648, and not 
before, and is preserved in the ar- 
chives of Maryland, went on in 
these words: ‘I do further swear 
that I will not by myself, nor any 
other person, directly trouble, mo- 
lest, or discountenance any person 
whatsoever in the said province 
professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, and, in particular, no Ro- 
man Catholic, for or in respect of 
his or her religion, nor his or her 
free exercise thereof within the 
said province,’” etc. 

“The design of the law of Mary- 
land was undoubtedly to protect 
freedom of conscience; and, some 
years after it had been confirmed, 
the apologist of Lord Baltimore 
could assert that his government, 
in conformity with his strict and 
repeated injunctions, had never 
given disturbance to any person in 
Maryland, for matter of religion; 
that the colonists enjoyed freedom 
of conscience, not less than freedom 
of person and estate. The disfran- 
chised friends of prelacy from 
Massachusetts and the exiled Pu- 
ritans from Virginia were welcom- 
ed to equal liberty of conscience 
and political rights by the Roman 
Catholic proprietary of Maryland; 
and the usage of the province 
from its foundation was confirmed 
by its statute. The attractive in- 
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“Maryland at that day [1642] 
was unsurpassed for happiness and 
liberty. Conscience was without 
restraint ; a mild and liberal proprie- 
tary conceded every measure which 
the welfare of the colony required ; 


fluence of this liberality for the pro- 
vince appeared immediately,” etc. 
(pp. 168, 169). 

“In the mixed population of 
Maryland, where the administration 
was in the hands of Catholics and 
the very great majority of the peo- 
ple were Protestants, there was no 
unity of sentiment out of which a 


domestic union, a happy concert domestic constitution could have 
between all the branches of govern- harmoniously risen ”’ (p. 166). 

ment, an increasing emigration, a 

productive commerce, a fertile soil, 

which Heaven nad richly favored 

with rivers and deep bays, united to 

perfect the scene of colonial felicity 

and contentment.” (pp. 252, 253). 


Several distinct questions are raised, either directly or in- 
directly, by the extracts we have made from Mr. Bancroft’s ear- 
lier and later editions of his history : 

As to the motives which actuated the first and second Lords 
Baltimore, George and Cacilius, father and son. Was Maryland 
sought out and founded as an asylum for Catholics from Pro- 
testant persecution in England? The effect of the Maryland 
charter upon religious toleration. Was religious toleration in 
Maryland co-existent with the origin and first planting of the 
colony, 1633, as the policy and, at the command of Lord Cecilius 
Baltimore, the common law of Maryland, or did it have its origin 
in the Act or Statute of Toleration in 1649? Was the Religious 
Toleration Act in Maryland the work of Catholics or Protes- 
tants? Was Maryland a Catholic or a Protestant colony? Who 
was the author of the Act or Statute of Toleration ? - 

We think injustice has been done by Mr. Bancroft to both 
George, the first Lord Baltimore, and to Ceacilius, the second 
Lord Baltimore, in respect to the motives which actuated them 
in founding the colony of Maryland—an injustice made all the 
more marked and noticeable by the changes which the historian 
has been pleased to make on this subject in his two last editions, 
and by the contrasts presented in our parallel columns giving 
extracts from the fifteen earlier editions and from the editions of 
1876 and 1883. Mr. Bancroft has thus certainly retracted in the 
last two editions much of the good he had previously written 
and published in relation to the characters and motives of these 
two illustrious men. Let us consider this subject in the true and 
impartial light of history. 

VOL, XXXVIII.—6 
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Mr. Bancroft intimates that George Calvert lost and suffered 
nothing by abandoning Protestantism and embracing Catho- 
licity. His remarks on this point are that Lord Baltimore’s 
“mind sought relief from controversy in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and, professing his conversion without 
forfeiting the king’s favor, in 1624 he disposed advantageously 
of his place, which had been granted to him for life, and ob- 
tained“tlie title of Lord Baltimore in the Irish peerage.” It is 
thus clearly intimated that Lord Baltimore not only lost nothing 
by his conversion, but even made his change of faith the occasion 
of great temporal gain. 

None acquainted with the persecutions and penalties endured 
in England at that time by Catholics could believe there was 
nothing to lose by abandoning the dominant religious party to 
join the down-trodden minority, by leaving the persecutors to 
join the persecuted; or that any one could find relief for his 
mind from controversy by uniting himself with the very people 
whose religious tenets were then made the subject of incessant 
attack and misrepresentation, whose religion was the very 
ground of the controversy then raging. It is difficult for us in 
America, in the nineteenth century, to realize the deplorable con- 
dition of Catholics in England at the period in question. It 
would be unjust for us to judge those times by the standard of 
our own times and country. 

James I. ascended the English throne when Europe was in 
the midst of that great religious war which lasted for more than 
a century. With a shrewdness for which few of his contem- 
poraries gave him credit, he consulted entirely his own personal 
interests in selecting his course amid the contending religious 
factions of the day. The Established Church had strong hold 
upon the king, though its supporters always had reason to doubt 
his true loyalty to it. He managed to cause the Catholics to 
regard his accession to the throne as auspicious to them, for he 
“had before endeavored to enlist them in his favor by holding 
out hopes of relief from the cruel laws then in force against 
them.” The Puritans hoped to gain him to their cause, be- 
cause he had been educated in the Kirk of Scotland and had 
professed that faith, and they hoped he would reform the Church 
of England according to their standard. But neither the Catho- 
lics nor the Puritans could accept him as the spiritual head of 
their churches, while this servility was freely offered to him by the 
prelates, clergy, and people of the Establishment. This, together 
with the political and religious power it carried with it, gained 
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the selfish and vacillating monarch to the Church of England. 
The following account of the sequence as it affected Catholics 
is from the pen of a Protestant historian of Maryland, Mr. 
Scharf : 


“Having thus chosen his faith, he began to persecute the others, 
though his persecution seems at first to have been inspired rather by 
avarice and policy than bigotry. On February 22, 1604, he required all 
priests to depart the realm before the 19th of March, under pain of having 
thessanguinary laws of Elizabeth put in force against them ; many of them 
were shipped off. In that year and the next one priest and five laymen 
were executed for their religion. To the dismay of those Catholics who 
had relied upon assurances of the king’s lenity, the legal fine for recusancy, 
twenty pounds per lunar month, was again exacted, and not only for the 
time to come but for the whole period of the suspension. This atrocious 
exaction, by crowding thirteen payments into one, reduced many families 
to beggary. To satisfy the wants of his needy countrymen, whose impor- 
tunities were incessant, he transferred to them the claims on his more 
opulent recusants, with authority to proceed against them by law in his 
name, unless the sufferers should submit to compound by granting an an- 
nuity for life or the immediate payment of a large sum. 

“The prisons had been crowded with priests, yet from 1607 to 1618 only 
sixteen had been put to death for the exercise of their functions. From 
the fines of lay Catholics the king derived a net income of thirty-six 
thousand pounds per annum, equivalent to more than twice that sum in 
our day. ‘When the king,’ says Dr. Lingard, ‘in 1616, preparatory to the 
Spanish match, granted liberty to the Catholics confined under the penal 
laws, four thousand prisoners obtained their discharge.’ ... Hated and 
persecuted by Puritan, Independent, and Churchman, the Catholics of Eng- 
land now drained the bitter chalice of persecution. They were deprived 
even of incidental protection; for to pardon a single Catholic was to give 
mortal offence to a Puritan, who was conciliated even when persecuted. 
Yet they were guilty of no treasonable designs; nor had the plots of a few 
fanatics tainted the body of the English Catholics. Lord Montagu, un- 
der the stern reign of Elizabeth, had borne fearless and unquestioned tes- 
timony to their loyalty. ‘They dispute not, they preach not, they destroy 
not the queen,’ he exclaims in his powerful appeal to the Lords. They had 
seen their proudest hopes wither on the scaffold of Mary of Scotland, and 
gave vent to no open murmur. In that memorable year, when Europe 
watched in fearful suspense to see the result of that great cast in the game 
of human politics, ... in that agony of the Protestant faith and En- 
glish name, they stood the trial of their spirits without swerving from their 
allegiance. ‘They flew from every county to the standard of the lord-lieu- 
tenant; and the venerable Lord Montagu brought a troop of horses to 
the queen at Tilbury, commanded by himself, his son and grandson.’ But 
neither uncomplaining submission, nor courage, nor patriotism that, supe- 
rior to the ‘scavenger’s daughter’ and the dungeon, to insult and wan- 
ton spoliation, had rushed to the shore when the terrible Armada came on, 
could soften the cruelty that demanded their lives and the avarice that 
lusted for their fortunes. There was not one generous pulse to stay the 
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hand that crushed them; and the work of death and confiscation went on 
more mercilessly than before. 

“Archbishop Whitgift’s Court of High Commission, clothed with 
almost unlimited powers, studied to entrap the unwary dissenter, and em- 
ployed every artifice to hush for ever the uncouth voice of liberty of con- 
science. The cruelty of this tribunal must have been excessive, since 
Strype and Burleigh, employing terms by which they meant to express the 
height of fiendish malice, stamped it as worse than the Spanish Inquisition. 
.. . As the oath of supremacy denied the spiritual supremacy of the pope, 
the Catholic found that perjury or apostasy were conditions precedent to 
his enjoyment of civil privileges. . . . There was a wide difference between 
persecuting the Catholic and persecuting the Independent. In the first 
case it was unprovoked oppression; in the last partly defensive. The 
Catholic, as we have seen, guilty of no political offence, could not expiate 
his sin by any political virtue. A decp-rooted antipathy sealed his doom, 
though his behavior as a citizen was unquestioned. . . .-Irritated to the acut- 
est suffering by the unremitting sufferings to which they were exposed, 
... the Catholics of England and Ireland . . . joyously contemplated the 
possibility of escape from a thraldom so oppressive. ... To all imagina- 
tion pictured a far-off land where, amid the grandeur of nature, they might 
pursue their way undisturbed, and regulate matters, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, according to their faith and conscience ; and many had long turned their 
eyes to the vast foresis and boundless fields of the New World, whither Provi- 
dence was directing them, to sow the seed that was to ripen into a mighty 
peopie.... To George Calvert, the first Baron of Baltimore, and his son 
Cecilius Calvert, belongs the glory of providing a shelter from Anglican 
intolerance not only for their brethren in the faith, but for the oppressed 
of every Christian denomination.” 


The Catholics of England, who remained true to their faith, 
their conscience, and their God under such an ordeal of perse- 
cution as this, deserve and have received the admiration and 
praise of all Christendom. But what shall we say of one who 
in such times, following the convictions of his conscience, aban- 
doned the society of the ruling party in the state, jeopard- 
ed life, fortune, and reputation, and laid aside the honors and 
emoluments of office, to join the unfortunate and the persecuted, 
and to walk in that narrow and thorny path, described in the 
sacred volume, in which the Saviour had led the way? It 
seems rather ungenerous in the historian to dismiss this sublime 
act of heroism and self-denial with the few words, “ professing 
his conversion without forfeiting the king’s favor.” The king, 
having thrown his whole personal and royal or official power 
with the Established Church and become the leader of the per- 
secution, could not and dared not show favor to a personal 
friend among the Catholics. The favor of King James did not 
and could not save Lord Baltimore from the loss of his office as 
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secretary of state, nor that of Charles I. prevent him from re- 
alizing the necessity of going into retirement in Ireland. The 
Rev. E. D. Neill, a bitter critic of Lord Baltimore, in his Founders 
of Maryland writes: 

“In 1625 he announced his conversion to the Church of Rome, and 
when Charles I. came to the throne the oath of allegiance being offered 
him” (this, we think, the author has mistaken for the oath of supremacy) 
“as one of the Privy Council, he hesitated, and was relieved of duties at 
court and went to his estate in Ireland ” (p. 41). 


Mr. Scharf, a Protestant, thus notices the conversion of Lord 
Baltimore in his History of Maryland : 

“ Thus we see that while high in favor at the court of James and Charles, 
holding the station of secretary of state, and respected and trusted above 
all others, he resigned an office of great importance and large emoluments, 
and with it his brilliant hopes of higher political distinction, in obedience to 
the dictates of his conscience, and voluntarily associated his fortunes with a 
church in the minority, laboring under disabilities, and the object of popular 
odium. Few recorded changes of faith bear more convincing marks of 
sincerity.” 

That Lord Baltimore personally experienced the bitter cup 
of persecution, in common with his fellow-Catholics, we have 
many proofs. He had now already founded his colony in New- 
foundland when we learn from a letter of April 9, 1625, that 
“it is said the Lord Baltimore is now a professed papist; was 
going to Newfoundland, and is stayed.” And again we find that 
King Charles admonished him to return from Virginia to En- 
gland and abandon all attempts of settling in Virginia. For it is 
laid down by Sir William Blackstone, in his Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, under the title of “The Rights of Per- 
sons,” book i. chapter vii. section 265, that the king has power, 
“whenever he sees proper, of confining his subjects to stay 
within the realm, or of recalling them when beyond seas,” Not 
only this, but we find that the Rev. Erasmus Sturton, who had 
been the resident Protestant minister at Ferryland, Lord Balti- 
more’s Newfoundland colony, made formal complaint against 
his lordship to the authorities of England that, in violation of 
law, Mass was publicly celebrated in Newfoundland. And when 
he went to Virginia with his family and his entire colony from 
Newfoundland he was treated with the utmost intolerance as a 
papist ; required to take an oath which would have been on his 
part an act of open apostasy, which he refused, while willing to 
take the oath of allegiance to his sovereign ; and that he was, on 
account of -his faith, actually driven from Virginia and forced to 
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return to England, his family lost at sea, and his colony broken 
up. Of his son Cezecilius, the second Lord Baltimore, it is well 
said in the charter of Maryland that he was treading in the 
steps of his father; for not only did he continue his father’s noble 
work, but, like him, as we shall see, he suffered persecution from 
the religious bigotry of the age, which, though foreseen and 
staring him in the face, did not deter him from making the sac- 
rifice for conscience’ sake. Mr. Bancroft further states, “in 1624 
he disposed advantageously of his place, which had been granted 
him for life, and obtained the title of Lord Baltimore in the Irish 
peerage.” These few words contain many historical errors: 
the only place he held for life was the clerkship to the crown, 
and of the peace, and of the assizes and Nisi Prius, and this 
office he resigned on April 1, 1616, eight years before he became 
a Catholic; the office he resigned on becoming a Catholic was 
that of secretary of state, and this he did not and could not hold 
for life; the large grant of land in Ireland from the king was 
made before 1620-21, and he was not raised to the peerage as 
Lord Baltimore until one year after his conversion. So much 
for the details of Mr. Bancroft’s accuracy as an historian. How, 
then, could any of these circumstances have influenced Lord 
Baltimore’s motives, as intimated by Mr. Bancroft in the passages 
quoted above? 

The religious and pious motives which actuated both the first 
and second Lords Baltimore have scarcely been handled with 
justice in the history before us. While they receive a measured 
amount of praise, the impression is now studiously sought to be 
made that they were actuated by love of gain and worldly profit 
rather than by any zeal for religion or devotion to the cause of 
liberty of conscience. 

We think both were actuated by the highest and purest re- 
ligious motives. Now, we find a beautiful incident in the life of 
George, the first Lord Baltimore, which shows that even during 
the last part of his Protestant years, while perhaps his mind was 
tending towards the Catholic faith, he was deeply imbued with 
religious sentiments. In 1623, the year before his conversion to 
the Catholic faith, George Calvert obtained from King James I. 
a grant of the territory at Ferryland, in Newfoundland, for an 
English colony. The name which he selected for this new 
colony is a touching tribute to an ancient English tradition trac- 
ing the foundation of Christianity back to the apostolic age. 
In Somersetshire was situated the ancient district of Glastonbury, 
in which, according to tradition, St. Joseph of Arimatnea had 
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landed and first planted the Christian faith in Britain. This dis- 
trict was anciently called Avalon,* and this name was selected 
by George Calvert for his new colony in America, thus showing 
that there was something more than red tape and formula in 
attributing to him in the charter of Avalon the motive of 
“being excited with a Laudable and pious Zeal to enlarge 
the extents of the Christian world,” and in the language of the 
charter of Maryland, prepared in his name and after his death 
issued in the name of his son Ceecilius, “ treading in the steps of 
his father, being animated with a laudable and pious zeal for ex- 
tending the Christian religion.” George Calvert’s zeal for re- 
ligion is further manifested in his carrying with him two semi- 
nary priests to his colony of Avalon on his first voyage thither 
in 1626-7, and also another, making three in all, in his second 
voyage in 1628; and in the courage he manifested in following 
his religious convictions by refusing to take the oath of supre- 
macy tendered to him by the Protestants of Virginia at a time 
when he was anxious to conciliate the king rather than offend 
him. ‘“ His public spirit consulted not his private profit, but the 
enlargement of Christianity and the king’s dominions,” says Ful- 
ler, an English historian, who was a contemporary of Lord Balti- 
more. His religious sentiments, and what he suffered for his 
faith and for his efforts to found an asylum for his Catholic 
countrymen in America, are clearly referred to by himself ina 
letter of condolence addressed by him to his friend Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford, who had just lost his wife, dated October 11, 
1631: “ There are few, perhaps, can judge of it better than I, who 
have been myself a Jong time aman of sorrows. But all things, 
my lord, in this world pass away; statutum est—wife, children, 
honor, wealth, friends, and what else is dear to flesh and blood; 
they are but lent us till God please to call for them back again, 
that we may not esteem anything our own or set our hearts upon 
anything but him alone, who only remains for ever. I beseech 
his almighty goodness to grant that your lordship may, for his 
sake, bear this great cross with meekness and patience, whose 
only Son, our dear Lord and Saviour, bore a greater for you; and 
to consider that these humiliations, though they are very bitter, 
yet are they sovereign medicines, ministered unto us by our 
heavenly Physician to cure the sickness of our souls, if the fault 
be not ours.” 


* It is singular and apparently undignified in Mr, Bancroft, differing from other authors, to 
trace this name to a poetic fiction, for he states that this colony was ‘“‘ named Avalon after the 
fabled isle from which King Arthur was to return alive.” 
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His zeal for the marriage of King James’ son to the Infanta 
of Spain can be explained upon no other theory than his desire 
to ameliorate the condition of his own church and of his fellow- 
Catholics. This projected marriage was finally broken off; but 
the project was accompanied not only by great promises on the 
part of the king to relax the severity of the persecution against 
Catholics, but also with many acts of amnesty and pardon; for we 
are told by Dr. Lingard in his History of England, vol. vii. p. 96: 
“When the king in 1616, preparatory to the Spanish match, 
granted liberty to the Catholics confined under the penal laws, 
four thousand prisoners obtained their discharge.” And by the 
same authority we are informed that King James promised the 
king of Spain in 1620 that he would relax the laws against Ca- 
tholics; that in July, 1620, in order to reconcile the pope to the 
Catholie marriage, the promised relaxation actually took place; 
and that in 1623 the king bound himself by the word of a king 
that the English Catholics should no longer suffer restraint, 
provided they confined the exercise of their worship to private 
houses.” Lord Baltimore was the principal promoter of this 
measure, fraught with so many actual results of relief to his 
church and her children, and with so many others promised but 
not granted. He drew upon himself, for his zeal in this regard, 
the odium and abuse of his Protestant countrymen, and Mr. 
Bancroft himself states that “as a statesman he was taunted 
with being ‘an Hispaniolized papist.’”” Mr. Bancroft also admits 
that the oath of supremacy was purposely tendered to him by 
the Protestants of Virginia in order to exclude him from that 
province, and that he suffered this wrong solely on account of 
his religion—-a wrong that resulted in a long train of disasters 
to him: threats and insults at the hands of the brutal Tindall, the 
breaking up of his colony seeking an asylum in Virginia from 
the inhospitable climate of Newfoundland, the loss of his wife 
and all his younger children at sea, and his own recall to En- 
gland. And yet Mr. Bancroft, as we have above stated, clearly 
intimates that Lord Baltimore lost but little and gained much by 
his conversion to the Catholic Church. We treasure, however, 
all the good Mr. Bancroft has written of our hero, especially 
since he has become so guarded in his measure of praise in the 
two editions we are noticing, and hence it is with satisfaction 
we repeat from his pages that, “being a papist, he wanted not 
charity toward Protestants.” 

Mr. Scharf thus alludes to the religious motives of George 
Calvert in answer to the charge that he was indifferent about 
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religion: “ We have seen him embracing and making open pro- 
fession of a faith that was in the minority and subject to disabili- 
ties and persecution. ° This does not look like indifferentism.” 

Of Cezcilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, it has been 
well said by the concurrent voice of historians, including Mr. 
Bancroft, that he inherited not only the title and estates of his 
father, but also his intentions and his spirit. With such men as 
George and Cecilius Calvert the language of the charter, de- 
claring their purpose to be to enlarge the boundaries of Chris- 
tendom, were not mere words of form and legal verbosity. 

There is now extant a Declaratio, or announcement—or pro- 
spectus, as it would be called in modern phraseology by the pro- 
jectors of colonization projects—attributed to Lord Baltimore, 
Cecilius Calvert, himself, the Latin MS. of which was found by 
Father McSherry, S.J., in 1832 among the archives of the Domus 
Professa of the Society of Jesus at Rome, at the same time that 
he discovered the MS. of Father White’s Narrative of the Voyage 
to Maryland. It is believed to have been prepared by Lord 
Baltimore, or under his direction, with the view of inducing 
colonists in England to join his expedition to Maryland, and also 
of influencing the provincial of the Jesuits to accede to his 
request to send some missionaries of the society with the colony. 
Translations of this Declaratio and of Father White's Narrative 
were published together by the Maryland Historical Society in 
1874. At the end of the Declaratio is appended a note in Latin, 
of which the following is a translation: “ Here ends the account 
of Cecil Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, which he himself faithfully 
compiled from the reports scattered through England by tra- 
vellers who had sought their fortunes in the New World.” The 
contents show that this document was issued immediately after 
the issue of the charter, towards the last of 1632. From it we 
quote: 


“Therefore the most illustrious baron has already determined to lead a 
colony into those parts. F7rs¢ and especially, in order that he may carry 
thither and to the neighboring places, whither it has been ascertained that 
no knowledge of the true God has as yet penetrated, the light of the Gos- 
pel and the truth.” 


And again we quote from the same document as follows: 


“The first and most important design of the most illustrious baron, 
which ought to be the aim of the rest who go in the same ship, is not to 
think so much of planting fruits and trees as of sowing the seeds of reli- 
gion and piety—surely a design worthy of Christians, worthy of angeis, 
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worthy of Znglishmen.* The English nation, renowned for so many an- 
cient victories, never undertook anything more noble than this. Behold, 
the lands are white for the harvest, prepared for receiving the seed of the 
Gospel into their fruitful bosom. . They themselves are everywhere send- 
ing out messengers to seek after fit men to instruct the inhabitants in 
saving doctrine and to regenerate them with the sacred water. There are 
also men here in the city [London], at this very time, who declare that they 
have seen ambassadors who were sent by their kings, for this same pur- 
pose, to Jamestown in Virginia, and infants brought to New England to 
be washed in the saving waters. Who, then, can doubt that by such glo- 
rious work as this many thousands of souls will be brought to Christ? I 
call the work of aiding and saving souls glorious, for it was the work 
of Christ, the King of Glory. For the rest, since all men have not such 
enthusiastic souls and noble minds as to think of nothing but divine 
things and to consider but heavenly things, because most men are more in 
love, as it were, with pleasures, honors, and riches {than with the glory of 
Christ], it was ordained by some hidden influence, or rather by the mani- 
fest [and] wonderful wisdom of God, that this one enterprise should offer 
to men every kind of inducement and reward.” 


So far as the religious motives of the second Lord Baltimore 
are involved—and these have been more questioned than even 
those of his father—the first and prominent events and circum- 
stances attending the foundation of Maryland clear this question 
up most favorably. His first step was to secure religious men 
and missionaries to attend to the spiritual wants of the colonists 
and to labor for the conversion of the Indians to Christianity. 
Father Blount, provincial of the English Jesuits, was his chief 
adviser at the beginning and fitting out of the colony. Both he 
and Father Blount were connected by family ties through the 
Howards and Arundels; and a recent able and valuable docu- 
ment prepared by General Bradley T. Johnson, and published 
by the Maryland Historical Society, Zhe Foundation of Mary- 
land, states that Lord Baltimore was assisted by the counsel 
of Father Blount and by all the power of the Society of Jesus. 
The popular sentiment of Protestants in England was most hos- 
tile to his enterprise, and for the avowed reason of its Catholic 
and religious character; and no effort was left untried by his 
enemies to prevent the Avé and Dove, with their heroic leaders, 
the colonists, and missionaries of the Catholic faith, from depart- 
ing from England for their asylum in the Land of Mary. So 
truly Catholic and religious was the enterprise that it was cur- 
rently reported in England that his vessels were to carry over 
nuns to Spain and soldiers to serve the king of Spain. The 
allegiance of the colonists to the king of England was violently 
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and fraudulently questioned upon the sole ground of their being 
papists and yielding spiritual allegiance to the pope. The voy- 
age to Maryland, as shown by Father White’s Warrative, was 
a religious and devotional pilgrimage to the very shrine they 
were going to erect in the forests to the Virgin Mother, and the 
prayers of the Missal and the Catholic litanies resounded o’er 
the sea. Truly did they chant on their floating chapel, A sodzs 
ortu, usque ad occasum, laudabile nomen Domini. “ No sooner do 
they touch the shores,” writes the Protestant historian Scharf, 
“than they engage in solemn thanksgiving with all the forms of 
Roman Catholic ‘worship ; an altar and a cross are erected, lita- 
nies sung, and Mass celebrated. Next they name capes and 
islands, bays, rivers, and their new city, after saints ; showing not 
only the religious feeling that inspired them, but their eagerness 
to enjoy their new freedom. These facts, and a host of others in 
the early history of the colony, show the motives and intentions 
of the founders and first settlers in a light so clear that misty 
speculations and 4 priorz inferences ati’ before it.” 

The Rev. E. D. Neill, who is no apologist for Lord Baltimore, 
but his severest critic, writes also on this subject as follows: 


“ Deeply interested in the propagation of religion under the forms Balti- 
more approved, he despatched with the colonists Fathers Andrew White 
and John Altham, a/zas Gravener, of the Society of Jesus, with John 
Knowles and Thomas Gervase as assistants, two of whom appear on the 
catalogue of Jesuits of Clerkenwell College, that was in 1627 broken up.” 


The same author, though evidently out of sympathy with the 
event, likens the religious ceremonies of occupation on the banks 
of the St. Mary’s in 1633 to those described by the poet Alexan- 
der Smith in Edwin of Deira, commemorative of the first plant- 
ing of Christianity in Great Britain: 


“In the bright 
Fringe of the living sea, that came and went, 
Tapping its planks, a great ship sideways lay ; 
And o’er the sands a grave procession passed, 
Melodious with many a chanting voice. 
Nor spear nor buckler had these foreign men ; 
Each wore a snowy robe, that downward flowed; 
Fair in the front a silver cross they bore, 
A painted Saviour floated in the wind ; 
The chanting voices, as they rose and fell, 
Hallowed the rude sea air.” ~ 


With such facts before him,and with such a sublime picture 
realized in the truth of history on the banks of the St. Mary’s 
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River in 1633, it seems ungracious in Mr, Bancroft to attribute 
to Lord Baltimore the motive of personal or family aggrandize. 
ment, though, as he admitted, this motive was entertained by one 
of the wisest and most benevolent of law-givers, who united it 
with the establishment of popular institutions. Selfishness seems 
an inconsistent motive to attribute to such a character, especially 
to one who encountered in his person, his family, and his church 
the bitterest experiences of religious persecution, and yet, though 
a “ papist, wanted not charity toward Protestants.” 

It is quite certain from unanswerable evidences that both 
George and Czcilius Calvert, the first and second Lords Balti- 
more, in their colonizing enterprises at Avalon and Maryland, 
practised unbounded liberality toward their colonists, and that 
they greatly expended and impaired their fortunes in those 
noble efforts to extend the benign influence of the cross of Christ 
and the rule of the English sceptre. Lord Baltimore the first 
refers, in a letter to his friend Wentworth, May 21, 1627, to the 
great expenses and outlays he had put himself to in building up 
his colony of Avalon; and Mr, Bancroft acknowledges “how 
lavishly he expended his estate in advancing the interests of his 
settlement.” In the unfortunate attempt to return his wife and 
younger children to England from Virginia, where he had been 
compelled to leave them when he was recalled to England by the 
king, and all were lost together with the bark on which they had 
sailed, it is related, on the authority of the Ayscoup MS. in the 
British Museum, that his lordship’s personal property, with “a 
great deal of plate and other goods of great value,” were lost 
with the wreck. Czcilius, the second Lord Baltimore, received 
the inheritance depleted by the expenses and losses sustained by 
his father in the efforts to make the Avalon colonization a suc- 
cess, and by his preparations for that of Maryland. The delays 
thrown in the way of the sailing of the colony from England, and 
the compulsory return of the ships from Gravesend after they 
had set sail, entailed great additional expense; Mr. Hawley, his 
agent and probable partner, having to board a number of the 
men and women of the expedition with the people of the neigh- 
borhood in consequence of these delays and the impossibility of 
keeping so many people on the ships so long inactive; and 
though this expense only amounted to sixty pounds, Mr. Hawley 
was unable to pay and was thrown into the Fleet as a prisoner, 
and the creditors petitioned to the Privy Council for relief and 
asked that Lord Baltimore might be compelled to pay the bill. 
In 1641, after the colony had been planted eight years, so great 
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had been the drain upon his resources to sustain the colony that 
he was actually a poor man, as shown in Neill’s Founders of Mary- 
land, and was actually forced “to depend upon his father-in-law, 
Earl Arundel, for bread to support his family.” With these 
facts within his reach, Mr. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 159, states that 
“Lord Baltimore was unwilling to take upon himself the sole risk 
of colonizing his province; others joined with him in the adven- 
ture.” Would it not have been more just, as well as more his- 
torical, to have stated that the efforts of the two first Lords Balti- 
more to found English colonies in Avalon and Maryland, and the 
little return they received therefrom in consequence of their gene- 
rous methods of dealing with their colonists, had rendered them 
pecuniarily wvable to undertake the founding of the colony of 
Maryland without the aid of partners or friends who joined them 
in the business adventure ? 

In every work of philanthropy and benevolence there is a busi- 
ness or financial side of the work. In that period of English his- 
tory it was a most common aspiration of the nobility to take part 
in American colonization, but there were none besides George 
Calvert and his son Cecilius who made the cause of religion, as 
we have shown, and the desire to provide an asylum for the per- 
secuted members of their own or of a despoiled church, as we ex- 
pect to show in another article, the chief objects of their labors. 
There were none that practised such benevolence toward their 
followers and associates; none that extended such justice and 
charity to the Indians in their dealings with them; none that 
thought so little or derived so little of profit from their enter- 
prises. It was these facts that elicited such encomiums upon the 
Calverts from their contemporaries, and from historians to the 
present day, most of whom are Protestants. The Rev. E. D. 
Neill, a sectarian minister, has vainly endeavored to check this 
just and enlizhtened current of historic truth in his Founders of 
Maryland, lerra Maria, English Colonization in America. \t was 
Mr. Gladstone who, smarting from his defeat by the Catholic 

bishops on the Irish University Bill, turned against the church 
he had imagined he was serving, and, in Zhe Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance and Rome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion, endeavored to sustain this ungenerous effort 
of an American sectarian. It was Mr. Bancroft who, coming 
from his Berlin mission affected apparently with Bismarckism 
and turned by the atmosphere of the Falk laws and the German 
persecution which he had been breathing, in his Centennial 
Edition retracted so much of good that he had written of the 
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Catholic founders of Maryland, and repeated the retraction in 
the author's Last Revision of 1883. What reason can Mr. Ban- 
croft give for omitting from his two last editions that beautiful 
passage adorning the pages of fifteen previous editions, on page 
247? “Mutual promises of friendship and peace were made [with 
the Indians], so that upon the 27th day of March the Catholics 
took quiet possession of the little place, and religious liberty 
obtained a home, its only home in the wide world, at the humble 
village that bore the name of St. Mary’s.” 

There were one or two instances in the history of Avalon and 
of Maryland in which either George or Cecilius Calvert mani- 
fested a determination to prevent abuses, waste, or peculation on 
the part of their agents or others in the business management of 
those colonies. Both of them owed this to themselves, to the 
colonies, and to the very business necessities and proprieties of 
life. They were also determined that their own fortunes should 
not become wrecked in their efforts to build up the fortunes of 
others. To have done otherwise would have proved them- 
selves to be imbecile and unfit to lead such enterprises. What 
would have become of Avalon the first year if George Calvert 
had allowed himself to become a bankrupt? What would have 
become of Maryland, even before the Ar# and Dove finally sailed 
from Gravesend, had Cecilius Calvert become then, what he 
certainly became in 1641, an impoverished and dependent patron 
of a hazardous and costly work of public enterprise and bene- 
volence? As George Calvert himself stated in one of the Straf- 
ford letters, he would have proved himself a fool if he had done 
otherwise, or, as he himself expresses it, “if the business be now 
lost for want of a little pains and care.” 

These circumstances, which would, and no doubt do, com- 
mend themselves to the approval and praise of all fair-minded 
men, to all men of business education, and to historians, have 
given occasion to Mr. Neill to assert, in his tract, AZaryland not a 
Roman Catholic Colony, that “the colony was not founded from a 
religious but from a pecuniary motive.” Mr. Bancroft, too, has 
been induced by these circumstances to attribute to Lord Balti- 
more the aggrandizement of his family as a motive inducing him 
to assume the thankless, difficult, and, so far as his private for- 
tunes were affected thereby, the impoverishing task of founding 
the colony of Maryland. That the proprietaries of Avalon and 
Maryland required the practice of business integrity from their 
representatives, agents, and colonists adds to the completeness 
and symmetry of their characters. Indeed, it is a characteristic 
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mark of generous and noble minds bent upon vast and munificent 
enterprises to be exact in their methods of business, and such 
exactness is quite necessary to their success in building up their 
private fortunes and thus providing the means for their benevo- 
Jent undertakings. Instances of this kind are not wanting in our 
own time and country (we wish we could select the names from 
among the wealthy Catholics of the land), and we will refer only 
to two of the most liberal of public benefactors, Mr. George 
Peabody and Mr. William W. Corcoran. These are names re- 
nowned for works of goodness, charity, munificence—names of 
which every American, every member of our race, may be proud; 
and yet strictness in their own business integrity, and rigid ex- 
actness in their requirements of all with whom they had dealings, 
were strong and admirable traits in their characters. We admire 
and commend the Lords Baltimore for the very cause on account 
of which Messrs. Neill and Bancroft have either detracted from 
their merits or diminished their praise. 

From one of the passages quoted above from Mr. Bancroft 
we infer that he attributes to Cacilius Calvert an unwilling- 
ness not only to incur the entire risk of the financial enterprise, 
but also to accompany in person and share the dangers and pri- 
vations of the ocean and the wilderness. In his earlier editions 
Mr. Bancroft says that “ Lord Baltimore, who for some unknown 
reason abandoned his purpose of conducting the emigrants in 
person, appointed his brother to act as his lieutenant.” In the 
editions of 1876 and 1883 Mr. Bancroft classifies this fact with 
that of his unwillingness to incur the entire pecuniary risk. To 
us the reasons for this act are quite apparent. Lord Baltimore 
in 1632,in the Declaratio already referred to, had publicly an- 
nounced his intention of accompanying the expedition to Mary- 
land, and had fixed September of that year for sailing with his 
colony. But we have already seen the difficulties attending 
the fitting out of the expedition, some of which proceeded from 
financial causes and others from the malice of his personal and 
Sectarian enemies. Had he gone to Maryland his enemies or 
opponents in England would have possibly, even probably, suc- 
ceeded in destroying his work entirely. In addition to these 
the opposition made from Virginia in England to his planting 
a colony on the Chesapeake, the machinations and violence of 
Clayborne and Ingle, as well as opposition from other sources, 
required his presence in England to meet the storm raised 
against him. He could evidently serve Maryland more power- 
fully by remaining in England than by going to St. Mary's. The 
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turbulent and revolutionary times that followed in England soon 
after the issue of his charter and the departure of the colony 
for the banks of the St. Mary’s, which extended their baneful in. 
fluence to the colonies, and with extraordinary violence to Mary- 
land especially, rendered his presence in England most neces. 
sary and imperative. The important part he is believed to have 
taken in those unhappy events in the endeavor to secure pro- 
tection, and existence itself, for Catholics in England, and their 
worship of God according to their consciences, required his 
presence in England, while the best and most loyal efforts of his 
faithful lieutenants in Maryland, with his aid in the mother- 
country, were barely able to keep the colony on the banks of the 
St. Mary’s from extirpation. The view we have taken is sup- 
ported by the Records of the /:nglish Province of the Society of Jesus, 
by Brother Henry Foley, S.J., series v. vi. vii. vili., in which 
we read, “It had been Lord Cecil Baltimore's intention at first 
to lead his expedition himself; but deeming it more judicious to 
look after the interests of the colony in England, he gave the 
command to his brother Leonard, whom he commissioned lieu- 
tenant-governor.” 

The following tribute to the character and life of Czcilius 
Calvert, which is most pertinent to our theme, is from the pen 
of that accomplished and just Protestant gentleman, General 
Bradley T. Johnson, in the paper entitled Zhe Foundation of 
Maryland, recently published by the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety : 
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“The life of Cecil was spent in struggles to found and maintain the 
institutions of liberty in Maryland. From June 20, 1632, until his death 
[November 30, 1675], more than forty-three years, he had passed through 
the most eventful epoch of English history. He saw parliamentary insti- 
tutions overthrown and the whole power of government usurped by the 
king. He saw the monarchy destroyed and all governmental functions 
absorbed by Parliament. He witnessed the expulsion of the Parliament 
again, and liberty and law prostrate under the dominion of the sword; and 
then he lived to see the ancient balance of the constitution restored, with 
king, Lords, and Commons re-established, after an interregnum of nearly 
twenty years, and right and justice once again trampled upon in the frenzy 
of a political and religious reaction. Under all these extraordinary con- 
vulsions of society and revolutions of govertment he succeeded in plant- 
ing and preserving in Maryland the rights of legislation by the freemen, of 
habeas corpus, trial by jury, of parliamentary taxation, of security against 
martial law, and of liberty of conscience. 

“While the king was collecting aids and subsidies in England by the 
processes of the Star Chamber, no taxes or fees could be levied in Mary- 
land save by the vote of the General Assembly. While the right of pet- 
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sonal liberty was denied in England by the Long Parliament, the Writ of 
Right protected the humblest citizen in Maryland. 

“While the New Model lived at free quarters in England, no soldier 
could be billeted on the homes of the people here. While the Churchmen 
were fining and whipping Roman Catholics and Puritans, and while the 
Puritans were fining Churchmen and whipping Quakers, and denouncing 
death against all who refused to accept their creed as laid down in their 
Ordinance of 1648, all alike, Churchmen, Roman Catholics, Puritans, Pres- 
byterians, and Quakers, found safety, toleration, and protection in Mary- 
land. 

“From 1634 until 1680 no man was ever molested in Maryland on ac- 
count ‘of his religious opinions, except in the short intervals of Ingle’s oc- 
cupation, the sway of the Protector’s commissioners, and Fendall’s brief 
usurpation. 

“The man who could have thus founded a state in such institutions, in 
such times, and have safely preserved them through such revolutions, is 
entitled to be ranked with those who have been great benefactors of man- 
kind.” 


More than a century’s experience of the blessings of civif ~ - 


and religious liberty under our own free institutions should en- 
dear, by association of ideas, the name of Calvert to every Ame- 
rican. That he was a Catholic should not prejudice his name 
with Protestants. His faith connects jis principles and his 
education with the best ages of English history, when Alfred and 
other Catholic kings laid the foundation of those liberties and of 
that jurisprudence which are now the pride and security of the 
English-speaking countries of the world in the nineteenth cen. 
tury. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“T WONDER,” said D’Antignac one morning, “ how our poor 
little Armine comes on.” 

“T have thought of her often lately,” said Héléne, who was 
moving about the room putting things in order so quietly and 
deftly that it was only by the results any one would have per- 
ceived what she was about. “I should like to hear something 
of her.” 

“Gaston writes that her father is most energetic in stimulat- 
ing opposition to him,” said D’Antignac ; “so I suppose we shall 
not hear from her till the election is over.” 

“Why should we hear from her then?” 

“I did not mean that we should exactly hear from her, but 
rather that we should see her, for Duchesne will no doubt re- 
turn to Paris.” , 

“IT suppose so,” said Mlle. d’Antignac. “I hope it is not 
sinful,” she added after a moment, during which she had taken 
down a small statuette from its bracket, dusted and replaced 
it, “but I cannot help thinking what a good thing it would be 
if M. Duchesne should be blown up, metaphorically at least, 
by some of his revolutionary schemes, and Armine could be 
free.” 

“It would bea desolate freedom, I am afraid,” said D’An- 
tignac. “As far as I know, her father is her only relative, and 
she is certainly very much attached to him.” 

“But she could order her life as it pleased her then, and 
not be transported from one part of Europe to another by every 
political wind.” 

“Order her life as it pleased her!” repeated D’Antignac in 
amusing tone. “There are few of us who are able to do that, 
and fewer still who, if we had the power, would find it easy to 
do. To please ourselves is, perhaps, as difficult a task as could 
be set us in this world, and to know what is best for us simply 
impossible. The safe path, therefore, is the path of God's pro- 
vidence. It is the ABC of religion that the graces which we 
receive and the merits we may obtain in the state and circum- 
stances of life to which it has pleased him to call us are greater 
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than we could obtain by leaving that path, even for one of ap- 
parently higher perfection.” 

“Yes,” said Héléne, “I know that, and I was not wishing 
Armine to leave the path which is so rough, I am sure, to her 
feet; I was only wishing that she might be released from the 
necessity of following it. But, after all, such wishes are very 
foolish, a part of the littleness that besets us in our poor human 
horizon.” Then, with a start, “ There is the door-bell! I hope 
Cesco will not think of admitting any one.” 

“Tt is too early for visitors,” said D’Antignac. 

But this proved to bea mistake, for a moment later Cesco 
opened the door and said: “ Mlle. Duchesne begs to know if 
she may come in.” 

“ Armine!” cried Héléne. “Yes, certainly. My dear child,” 
she went on eagerly, advancing to meet the girl who appeared 
in the door, “this is a most unexpected pleasure.” 

“ Almost as unexpected to me as to: you, dear Mlle. d’An- 
tignac,” said -Armine, kissing her in the pretty foreign fashion 
on both cheeks. “I am so glad to see you again! And M. 
d’Antignac—how is he?” 

“He will tell you himself,” said Héléne, leading her for- 
ward. ‘ 

D’Antignac raised himself—the only exertion of which he 
was capable unaided—to a sitting posture, and held out his 
hands, saying: 

“*On parle de soleil, et en voici les rayons’! We were just 
talking of you and wishing for news of you.” ' 

“Were you, indeed?” said Armine. “How good of you to 
think of me! O M. d’Antignac, how I have longed for a 
word from you /” 

“You shall have as many now as you like,’ he answered, 
smiling. “But the first must be to say that Brittany has not 
done you much good. You are looking paler and thinner than 
when you went away.” 

“«Am I? It is likely,” she said. “No, Brittany did me no 
good. I wish I could have stayed in Paris.” 

“We have wished so, too,” said Héléne kindly. “ When 
did you return?” 

“Last night,” she answered. ‘You might be sure that it 
was lately ; that this is the first place to which I have come. 1 
longed to come earlier, but feared to disturb you. I felt, until 
I entered your door, as if I could hardly be certain of seeing 
you,” 
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than we could obtain by leaving that path, even for one of ap- 
parently higher perfection.” 

“Ves,” said Héléne, “I know that, and I was not wishing 
Armine to leave the path which is so rough, I am sure, to her 
feet; I was only wishing that she might be released from the 
necessity of following it. But, after all, such wishes are very 
foolish, a part of the littleness that besets us in our poor human 
horizon.” Then, with a start, “ There is the door-bell! I hope 
Cesco will not think of admitting any one.” 

“Tt is too early for visitors,”’ said D’Antignac. 

But this proved to bea mistake, for a moment later Cesco 
opened the door and said: “ Mlle. Duchesne begs to know if 
she may come in.” 

“ Armine!” cried Héléne. “Yes, certainly. My dear child,” 
she went on eagerly, advancing to meet the girl who appeared 
in the door, “this is a most unexpected pleasure.” 

“ Almost as unexpected to me as to: you, dear Mlle. d’An- 
tignac,” said Armine, kissing her in the pretty foreign fashion 
on both cheeks. “I am so glad to see you again! And M. 
d’Antignac—how is he?” 

“He will tell you himself,” said Héléne, leading her for- 
ward, ‘ 

D’Antignac raised himself—the only exertion of which he 
was capable unaided—to a ‘sitting posture, and held out his 
hands, saying : 

“*On parle de soleil, et en voici les rayons’! We were just 
talking of you and wishing for news of you.” 

“Were you, indeed?” said Armine. “How good of you to 
think of me! O M. d’Antignac, how I have longed for a 
word from you /” 

“You shall have as many now as you like,” he answered, 
smiling. “ But the first must be to say that Brittany has not 
done you much good. You are looking paler and thinner than 
when you went away.” 

““Am I? It is likely,” she said. “ No, Brittany did me no 
good. I wish I could have stayed in Paris.” 

“We have wished so, too,” said Héléne kindly. “ When 
did you return?” 

“Last night,” she answered. ‘You might be sure that it 
was lately ; that this is the first place to which I have come. I 
longed to come earlier, but feared to disturb you. I felt, until 
I entered your door, as if I could hardly be certain of seeing 
you,” ; 
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“ But why?” asked Mlle. d’Antignac, smiling a little. “You 
surely did not think us likely to have vanished in a fort. 
night?” 

“Oh! no,” the girl answered ; “ but I did not know that my 
father might not forbid my coming, and, though I should have 
disobeyed him in order to see you again, I was glad not to 
have been forced to do so.” 

The brother and sister exchanged a glance. Then the for. 
mer said: “ What has happened? Why should you fear that he 
would forbid your coming?” 

“ Because he has already done so by implication,” she an- 
swered ; “and although he left the matter there for the time 
being, I do not think it will end there. Some change has come 
over him. He, who was so kind, so tolerant, has become—no, 
I will not say unkind: he is never that when he remembers 
himself—but certainly very intolerant. As I have often told 
you, if he knew that I did not think with him he ignored the 
difference ; but the time has come when he ignores it no lon- 
ger. It angers him, and he seems to have conceived the re- 
solution to make me believe all that he believes and hope what 
he hopes.” 

“ And do you know why he has so suddenly conceived this 
resolution ?” asked D’Antignac. 

She shook her head. “ No,” she answered. “There is only 
one thing which suggests an explanation, but that is incredible. 

“The thing which seems incredible is often the ae which 
is true,” said D’Antignac. 

She did not answer for a moment. Then she said: “I scarce- 
ly believe you will think so when you hear what this is; but 
it is easily told.” 

Nevertheless she paused again, and the blood rose in her 
clear, pale cheeks, though her glance did not waver or turn 
from him as she went on: 

“One day my father told me that he wanted me to go with 
him to Marigny—that is, to the village—-and, though I tried to 
avoid it, 1 had no good excuse for refusing. So we went, and 
what I feared came about. I met the vicomte, and he spoke 
tome. I am sure that only his kindness made him do so, and 
he simply said a few courteous words; but my father saw us 
together and was very angry. I rever saw him so angry be- 
fore, and for the first time in my life he spoke to me as if he 
suspected me of something wrong. He asked where I had met 
M. de Marigny, and I told him. Then he said he understood 
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why I had no sympathy with him; that he would tolerate no 
acquaintance with M, de Marigny, and that I should go no 
more where I was likely to meet him. This terrified me, but 
I hoped that he spoke in haste and would forget it, especially 
when I told him that I had met M. de Marigny only twice in 
all the time that I have been coming here. But from that day 
he is changed. He has said nothing more of the meeting with 
the vicomte; but he dwells bitterly on what he never seemed 
to think of before—my want of sympathy with his objects in 
life; and only last night he told me again that he intended to 
withdraw me entirely from influences ‘that have been so per- 
nicious. I knew what that meant, and my heart died within 
me. It means that I shall come here no more. I trembled lest 
he should plainly say, ‘Do not go again.’ He did not say it 
then, but I know that he will, or else he will send me from 
Paris. He has spoken of that. In any case I see nothing but 
separation from you.” ; 

Her eyes filled with tears; her voice trembled and broke 
down. The bitterness of the separation seemed already press- 
ing upon her. Mlle. d’Antignac rose impulsively, and, going 
over, placed her arm around her. “ My poor Armine,” she said, 
“life is indeed hard for you! But be patient; let us hope your 
father’s anger will pass, and that he will prove more reason- 
able than to do what you fear.” 

“It is not merely anger,” said Armine. “If it were it 
would pass; indeed, it would be already passed. He does not 
seem angry now; he seems only to feel a deep sense of injury 
that I am so alienated from him in sympathy, and to fancy 
that I am a piece of wax to be ‘moulded by whatever influence 
is nearest me.” 

Meanwhile D’Antignac, lying back on his pillows, said 
nothing; but his grave, dark eyes, which were fastened on the 
girl, were as full of tenderness as of penetrating thoughtful- 
ness. There was infinite comfort in this gaze, Armine felt 
When she met it, as she looked at him and went on: 

“Now you see why I said that the only apparent reason 
for the change in my father is one which seems incredible. It 
dates apparently from the day when he saw me speak to M. 
de Marigny; and although that might have angered him—as 
I felt that it would—it is impossible to conceive that it could 
change his whole conduct toward me, that it could make of 
importance what never appeared to be worth a thought to 
him before.” 
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“You remember what I said a few minutes ago,” D’An- 
tignac answered. “What seems to us incredible is often the 
thing which is true. I fear there can be no doubt that your 
father’s change of feeling and conduct does spring from that 
occurrence, simple and trivial as it looks.” 

“ But it is impossible! I cannot believe it!” said the girl. 
“My father is a man of sense. He must have realized, when 
he came to think, that the meeting was nothing—a mere acci- 
dent. And what is M.de Marigny to him but a political op- 
ponent?” 

D’Antignac did not reply, “M. de Marigny is much 
more to him than a political opponent,” but after a pause he 
said: “ We cannot possibly tell all the motives that may influ. 
ence your father. He may have been gradually rousing to a 
sense of the differences that divide you, and the final realiza- 
tion probably came when he saw you in friendly intercourse 
with a man against whom he was just then peculiarly embit- 
tered, as most men are against their political opponents 
when that thing most fatal to charity, a heated contest, is 
going on. You are certainly aware that it requires very little 
flame to kindle a large fire.” 

There was silence again for a moment. Armine sat with 
her eyes growing momently more sorrowful. Presently, with 
a deep sigh, she said: “I dreaded to go to Marigny! I felt in- 
stinctively that harm would come of it. But I did not dream 
of anything so bad as this—the prospect of being separated 
from you.” 

“T am sorry from the bottom of my heart that you ever 
met Gaston de Marigny here,” said Héléne, who was still 
standing beside her, with one hand resting on her shoulder. 

“Tam sorry, too,” said D’Antignac; “but regret is quite 
unavailing, and in a certain sense unnecessary, since we had 
nothing whatever to do with bringing either him or Armine 
here on the occasions when they met. It was a natural acci- 
dent, rising from our acquaintance with both.” 

“Oh!” said Armine quickly, “do not think that I blame 
any one. It was only a natural accident, but how could you 
think—what I could never have believed—that my father 
would object to such a meeting? I should not have imagined 
that M. de Marigny was more to him than a name; and if 
any one had suggested that he would not wish me to meet 
him on account of his politics, I would have said: ‘You do 
my father injustice. He is an enthusiast, but not a fanatic, 
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Because he wishes to abolish the order to which a man be- 
longs he would not refuse to meet that man in social life.’ 
But it seems I was wrong,” she added, her voice falling from 
the proud tone which it had involuntarily taken, as she uttered 
the last words. 

“No, my dear Armine,” said D’Antignac, “ you were not 
wrong. Your father, no doubt; would have felt in that way of 
any other man than the Vicomte de Marigny. But there are 
reasons—reasons which go beyond the present generation— 
for his disliking the vicomte personally; and this dislike was 
naturally intensified by the political contest. As for his in- 
jured sense of your lack of sympathy—well, it is hard for a 
man to find contradiction and want of belief in those nearest 
to him, especially those (like wife and daughter) who, he 
thinks, should instinctively look up to and receive their ideas 
from him. Remember that always with regard to the differ- 
ences of opinion between you, and say little. It is quite true 
that the law, ‘Honor thy father,’ rests on no authority com- 
mancing zs respect, but it commands yours, and must be 
obeyed.” 

“IT do not think,” said Armine, “that my father himself 
would say that I have ever failed to obey it.” , 

“T am sure that you have not,” D’Antignac answered, 
“But you must not begin to do so. You said a little while 
ago that even if he had forbidden you in distinct terms to 
come to us you would nevertheless have come. That was 
not right. Only when a duty to God conflicts with the com- 
mand of a parent may the last be set at naught. Now, there 
was no duty involved in your coming here.” 

“Yes,” said the girl impetuously, “there was. For have I 
not learned here that there is such a thing as duty; that it is 
not a mere term, signifying nothing, which every man may use 
to suit himself? And where should | go to learn what zs that 
duty, if I did not come here? You are my conscience, M. d’An- 
tignac. Surely you must know that.” 

* “Tf I am,” said D’Antignac in a voice of gravity, but also 
of exceeding gentleness, “there is the more reason that I 
should speak plainly, and that I should say then it is well that, 
at any cost of pain to either of us, our association should be 
broken off, for a time at least. It is well that you should learn, 
in a spiritual sense, to stand alone; and that, for such guidance 
as we all need, you should go to one better fitted than I to give 
it. I have been to you all that it is necessary or fitting that I 
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should be. It is not fitting that I should direct your conscience, 
or that you should find in me a substitute for the aids of that 
religion which you hesitate to embrace, and with regard to 
which Iam bound to remind you that God’s commands are not 
to be set aside for any fear of man. ‘I am come not to send 
peace upon earth, but a sword,’ said our Lord ; and that sword 
has pierced many hearts before yours.” 

As he spoke—his tones growing gentler yet more impressive 
with every word—the girl gazed at him like one who hangs 
upon the lips of an oracle, with the whole being absorbed in 
the act of listening. When he ceased there was a silence which 
seemed long, until she said in a low voice: 

“One’s own heart does not matter. But to pierce another's 
—that is hard.” 

“Do you think that is not included in the saying?” asked 
D’Antignac. “To a sensitive soul the pain which it costs to 
inflict pain is greater than any that can be inflicted. But there. 
in lies the cross. And the hearts which are pierced—how do 
we know what waters may not flow from them at last? Yet 
even if they remain closed to the end let us beware how we 
put the love, any more than the fear, of man between us and 
the command of God.” 

Armine bent her face into her hands. “It seems to me that 
you are hard upon me—very hard, M. d’Antignac,” she said. 
“You tell me that I must obey my father and come to you no 
more. Yet you also tell me that | must do that which will be 
in his eyes the worst offence which | could commit, which will 
make him regard me as a traitor and an enemy.” 

“Have I seemed hard to you, my poor Armine?” D’An- 
tignac asked with the same infinite gentleness. “ Well, it is sim- 
ply this: I have spoken to you as to one who is strong enough 
to do what is right. I grant you that courage is needed; but 
what then? Souls as tender, frames as weak as yours have 
possessed it. And when you called me your conscience you 
put a responsibility upon me. After that I could not be si- 
lent.” 

“Do you think that I wish you to be silent?” Armine 
asked. “Oh! no; I am glad that you have spoken, though 
what you put before me is very hard, and I may not have the 
courage and strength it demands. Will you despise me if I 
prove zot to have them?” 

“No, I shall not despise you, but I shall think that you make 
agreat mistake,” D’Antignac answered. “ You will weigh in a 
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balance obeying God or paining your father; and to avoid the 
last you will neglect the first. But do you ever think that you 
may be frustrating God's intentions towards you in some man- 
ner which concerns not only yourself but others? In the great 
economy of grace we cannot tell how one soul may act upon 
another, or what it is intended to supply. You may be intended 
to make reparation by your faith for your father’s war against 
religion; by your courage in confessing, for his bitterness in 
denying; to atone by prayers for blasphemies, and by good 
works for evil deeds. At least we know that such reparation is 
possible.” 

“Ts it?” said the girl. A sudden light came into her face. 
It was evident that D’Antignac had touched a chord which 
responded like an electric flash. “If I thought that,” she went 
on in a low tone—‘if I believed it possible that 7 could ever 
make reparation for the things of which you speak—I think it 
would cost me little effort to face any opposition.” 

“It is entirely possible that you should make it, and it may 
be the special work which God demands of you,” D’Antignac 
replied. ‘“ But on such a point I speak with difidence. Again 
I say, you must go to one better able to direct you.” 

“Ah!I shall never find one better able,” she said with a 
little cry. “But if I must leave you—if you bid me not come 
back to you—I will go to whomever you wish.” 

“Do you mean that you will go to a priest?” he asked, 
regarding her searchingiy; for up to this time she had always 
shrunk from such a decisive step. 

“Yes, if you think that I should—that I ought,’’ she an- 
swered like one in despair. 

“T am sure that you should, and I think that you ought; 
that the time has come when you must act,” he replied. “I 
will give you a note toa priest whom I know well, who is at 
once ardent and wise; who will know what is best for you, yet 
who will not press you. He is for the present attached to 
Notre Dame des Victoires, where you will find him when you 
wish. to deliver what I shall give you. Héléne, will you hand 
me my writing-desk ?” 

“QO M. d’Antignac, pray do not write now!” cried Armine 
before Héléne could move. “You must be tired, for I have 
made you talk so much! I will come back for the note. It will 
give me the happiness of thinking that I may come back!” 

_ “But if your father forbids you to come?” asked D’An- 
tignac, 
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“Then I can send Madelon. But I do not feel it possible 
that I can be exiled from this room, which has been my haven 
of peace, my refuge of safety, for so long!” 

“Nevertheless,” said D’Antignac gravely, “ you may be 
so exiled. And if your father does forbid you to return I do 
not wish you to have the temptation of thinking, ‘I will go for 
the note,’ nor yet dol wish to run the risk of any accident. 
in its reaching you. It need not be long; a few lines will be 
enough—merely to introduce you. I will write another letter 
explaining your circumstances. Héléne, my desk.” 

Héléne was ready with the desk—a very light and con. 
venient affair, which could be easily placed before him—and he 
wrote a few lines, which he enclosed, addressed, and gave to 
Armine. Then he lay back on his pillows with an air of 
weariness, while Héléne quickly removed the desk and brought 
him a dose of medicine. 

Armine waited until he had taken this, and then said ina 
low voice: “I think I had better go now.” 

Yet it was pathetic to see the struggle she had to nerve 
herself to the point of departure even after she rose to her 
feet. She looked around, and her eyes filled with tears that 
threatened to overflow. But controlling herself with a strong 
effort, she went to the side of the couch and said hastily: 

“ Adieu, M. d’Antignac! Thank you a thousand times for 
all your kindness. I will come back—when I can.” 

“We shall look and pray for thy coming, ma seur,” said 
D’Antignac tenderly, as he took the hand she offered in both 
his own. “God grant that it may be soon; but, whether soon 
or late, may he go with thee and strengthen and bless thee 
for ever!” 

A minute later, when Armine with tears bade farewell to 
Mile. d’Antignac in the ante-chamber, her last words were: 

“I feel like one thrust out of Paradise!” 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


“ AND where now, mademoiselle?”’ asked Madelon when 
she joined Armine at the foot of the staircase and they issued 
together frota the porte-cochere. 

Armine did not answer fora moment. Indeed it had been 
her evident hesitation in turning homeward which impelled 
Madelon to ask the question. They stood in the shadow of the 
archway for an instant; then the girl said: 
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“Do you remember, Madelon, when we used to live in the 
Rue de Vaugirard, how I loved the Luxembourg Garden? I 
have not been there in such a long time, and I feel just now 
as if I should like to see it again. Let us go there. At this 
time of day there will be few people about, and I can find one 
of my old haunts to be quiet in, while you go to see your 
cousin, who lives near by.” 

“You are very good, mademoiselle,” said Madelon, “and 
I should like to see my cousin, who has not been well of late ; 
but to leave you alone in a public place—that is not pos- 
sible.” 

“Well, we will go and walk through the garden, and after- 
wards, perhaps, I will go with you to your cousin’s,” said Ar- 
mine, who knew that she generally had her own way in the end. 

So they turned from the river, passed through the quarter 
of the Faubourg St. Germain with its stately hotels of the old 
nobility, and, presently reaching the boulevard of the same 
name, found themselves near the old abbey church of St. 
Germain des Prés. 

Of the hurrying multitude that pours by this ancient and 
most interesting sanctuary there are probably few who give a 
thought to the panorama of French history which it has power 
to unroll to the mind’s eye. Yet it stands as a witness and 
relic of that Christian civilization which has made France. 
Here, in the dawn of the light which was to wax so brilliant, 
Childebert, son of Clovis, founded the monastery and church 
in which his body rested for many centuries. To the student 
of medizval history the fame of that great monastery, with its 
splendid domain and seignorial rights, is very familiar; but 
even such a student, looking at its surroundings to-day, must 
find it difficult to draw the picture of “that abbatial palace 
where the bishops of Paris deemed themselves fortunate to be 
entertained for a night; that refectory to which the architect 
had given the air, the beauty, and the splendid window of a 
cathedral ; that elegant chapel of the Virgin, that noble dormi- 
tory, those spacious gardens, that portcullis, that drawbridge, 
that girdle of battlements cut out to the eye upon the green- 
sward of the surrounding fields, those courts where men-at- 
arins glistened among copes of gold—the whole collected and 
grouped around three lofty spires with circular arches, firmly 
seated upon a Gothic choir, forming a magnificent object 
against the horizon.” * 


* Victor Hugo. 
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So the ages of faith saw St. Germain des Prés, and 0, 
with certain changes, it remained until the sacrilegious hand 
of the Revolution fell upon it, suppressing, confiscating, and 
(with a fine sense of the fitness of things!) converting the 
abbot’s palace into a saltpetre manufactory, where an explo. 
sion occurred which destroyed the matchless refectory and 
valuable library. Afterward the work of destruction went on’ 
with celerity; for an age which is powerless to construct 
knows well how to destroy. Streets of houses: without an 
architectural idea have been opened through the noble build. 
ings, of which hardly a trace now remains to delight the an. 
tiquary. Not even the chapel of Notre Dame, built by Pierre 
de Montreuil in the thirteenth century, and famed as one of 
the most exquisite pieces of architecture of an age which covered 
Europe with glorious cathedrals and erected, by the hands of 
the same architect, the Sainte Chapelle, has been spared. The 
ancient church alone stands—as it was rebuilt by the Abbot 
Morardus in the tenth century, after the Normans had de. 
stroyed the older church—looking upon a new and strange 
world: a world from which all sense of the beautiful, as of the 
elevated, seems to have departed ; a world intent only on sor- 
did gain or ignoble pleasure; a world that in severing itself 
from the deep roots of the past destroys its hope of a future, 
and where the light which Clovis and Childebert kindled wanes 
more and more dim. Around these old walls the glowing, pic- 
turesque life of the middle ages, with its genius, its passion, 
and its ardent faith, bringing heaven down to earth, has swept, 
and passed, to give place to a narrow, dull, material life, which 
refuses to look up to where glory still shines in the clouds, but, 
with a strange infatuation without parallel in the history of 
mankind, seeks the secret, the motive, the end of existence in 
the dust beneath its feet. 

But under this antique porch, with its square-buttressed 
tower, all the great past of France seems to meet those who 
still hold that past worthy of honor. An innumerable host, 
stretching back through the ages, of kings, cardinals, prelates, 
scholars, and saints, have crossed this threshold and passed 
under the lofty arches of the nave to adore upon the altar 
the same Sacramental Presence before which Clovis bent his 
pagan knee and rose up the first of Christian kings. Armine, 
when she saw before her the venerable, well:known walls, said 
to Madelon: “Ah! there is St. Germain'des Prés. Let us go 
n for a few minutes.” And when they entered the subdued 
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light of the beautiful interior, rich with splendid color, proved 
grateful to eyes fresh from dazzling sunlight striking on 
asphalt pavements. All was steeped in quiet—the ineffable 
quiet which broods in the sanctuary as in no other spot of 
earth; a quiet in which it seems as if by listening intently one 
thight almost hear the rustling of angel-wings around the 
tabernacle where dwells our hidden Lord. <A_ few figures 
were kneeling here and there. In the nave stood a man with 
the appearance of an artist, studying intently those frescoes 
of Flandrin, to which no higher praise can be given than that 
in their beauty and devotional feeling they are worthy to be 
placed above those Roman arches which date back to the 
time of the Abbot Morardus. 

Armine passed with her companion up the nave and knelt 
before the high altar. At that altar past and present met, as 
they meet in eternity before Him who is unchanging, “ yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.” On a line with her as she knelt 
was, on one side, the chapel containing the marble figure of 
Casimir, king of Poland, who died abbot of the monastery, 
kneeling on his tomb and offering up his crown to God; on 
the other the chapel of St. Marguerite, adjoining which is 
the chapel in which James, Duke of Douglas, lies, his sculp- 
tured figure reclining on his tomb. Armine saw these things 
almost without seeing them; but they entered into and made 
part of what she was feeling. The king who had surrendered 
all things to follow Christ, though dead yet spoke to her, as 
did the soldier of a warlike age whose dust lay in the quiet 
keeping of that church which he had not followed his ur- 
happy country in forsaking. But deeper and more penetrat- 
ing than these was the voice which from the still depths of 
the tabernacle seemed saying to her soul: “He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” To 
these grave and terrible words what voice of earth can add 
weight? From them what appeal is there when the moment 
of final choice comes? When Armine rose at length to leave: 
the church where these words had been, as it were, spoken 
to her, she felt as if hesitation were no longer possible, as if 
She had now only to nerve herself to action. 

Again in the streets, they walked toward the Luxembourg 
and soon entered the garden by the Rue de Vaugirard. As 
Armine had said, it was not an hour when loiterers abound 
in its pleasant shades, and most of the seats under the spread 
ing chestnuts were unoccupied. The girl gazed around her 
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lovingly. How well she knew the long arcades, the spacious, 
stately terraces with their statues and great flights of steps 
descending to the parterre gay with flowers and the rainbow 
spray of flashing fountains! It had been the dreaming-place 
of her early youth, when from the study of history she had 
come here to see its figures move before her imagination— 
princes and courtiers and great ladies with manners and bear. — 
ing of infinite grace. The marble queens of France who look 
serenely, and perhaps a little disdainfully, from their pedestals 
at the bourgeois throng that ebbs and flows through scenes fit 
only for a court were like old friends to her, and she knew 
every nook musical with the voice of water. 

Toward one of these nooks she made her way, turning to 
the left and following a path that led to a spot where art 
had endeavored to imitate nature, where a fountain burst out 

_af rock and fell into a great brimming basin edged with ferns, 
the boughs of trees arched overhead, forming a shade deep, 
green, and delicious. Under this shade, by the side of the 
fountain, a seat was placed; and here Armine sat down. 

“Now, my good Madelon,” she said persuadingly, “you 
see what a quiet place this is. No one is at all likely to 
trouble me by coming here; so you can with a clear con- 
science leave me for a little while, and go to see your cousin, 
who I know lives very near.” 

“Oh! yes, mademoiselle; only a step away in the Rue 
Soufflot,” said Madelon, and then stopped. She was much 
tempted, being not often able to see this cousin, who kept a 
small shop in the neighborhood; but her sense of responsi- 
bility was strong. She did not really fear harm or insult for 
Armine if left alone, but her pride would have been wounded 
if the girl had been seen unattended by any one who knew 
her. There was apparently little prospect of such a thing 
here, however, so she finally consented to go, promising to 
return very soon, and exacting from Armine a promise that 

she would not stir until that return. 

Armine had no desire to do so. The quiet was delightful 
to her, and as she listened to Madelon’s receding steps she 
drew a deep sigh of relief and pleasure. For to those who 
are able to enjoy it there is nothing more refreshing to soul 
and body than solitude. It is like an invigorating bath to 
the mind tired of society, of the trivialities which make up 
most conversation, of the effort necessary to preserve that ap- 
pearance of interest essential to good breeding, and also to 
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the mind fatigued in the less common way by too much 
‘stimulation. Armine did not live enough in society to be 
conscious of either form of weariness; but all meditative na- 
tures spend their happiest hours alone. Poets, artists of all 
kinds, thinkers, and saints belong to this class! “ The light 
that never was on sea or land” shines for them at such times 
and peoples solitude with glorious images. Armine, with her 
sad heart and troubled mind, would have been amazed to be 
told that she was of the stuff of which these dreamers are 
made; but no one who looked at her with an appreciative 
regard could doubt it. As she sat now by the brimming 
basin, in the softly flickering shade, with her clear, deep, wist- 
ful eyes, she looked like the ideal of one to whom such glory 
might be revealed. 

This, at least, was the thought of a young man, who flattered 
himself that he was very appreciative, when he suddenly came 
in sight of her. She did not hear his fcotstep, and for a 
moment he paused regarding the charming picture which she 
made. Then he came forward, and with a start she looked up 
and recognized him. 

“Mlle. Duchesne,” he said, “this is a delightful surprise! 
I did not know that you were in Paris.” 

“| have not been in Paris much more than twelve hours, 
M. Egerton,” she answered. “We returned—my father and 
[—last night from Brittany.” 

“And it is my good fortune to meet you to-day!” said 
Egerton. “I am certainly very much indebted to the chance 
which has brought me here.” 

“It seems rather a singular chance,” said Armine, “for I 
remember that you were one of the last of our acquaintances 
whom I saw before I left Paris. And now you are one of 
the first whom I meet on my return! You seem likely to be 
met in very unlikely places, monsieur.” 

“But the Garden of the Luxembourg is not an unlikely 
place,” he said. “ Any one might be here.” 

‘‘Not any one who lives on the other side of the Seine,” 
she answered. “In the Champs Elvsées, now, I should have 
thought it natural to meet you; but here you are out of your 
orbit.” 

‘“As much as I was in the Madeleine?” he asked, smiling. 
“But there is this difference: I was drawn into the Madcleine 
by the contagion of your example, while no such contagion 
drew me here, for I had no idea of seeing you.” 
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“Of course not; how could you have had?” she said 
quickly. 

“Yet, all the same, it ¢s remarkable,” he went on. “That 
I should come over here to see a friend, who proved not to be 
at home—whd never is at home, by the bye; then that I should 
stroll into the Luxembourg to look at the pictures, and that 
finally I should wander down to this quiet spot and find you~ 
if it is only a bit of accidental good fortune, I can only say 
that it reconciles me to some accidents which are not fortu- 
nate. And now, mademoiselle, am I intruding upon you? 
Shall I go away? Or will you permit me to sit down 
and talk to you for a little while?” 

His manner was so frank and so respectful that Armine 
hesitated for a moment before replying. She was aware that, 
according to French usage, such a téte-a-téte was inadmissible; 
but Egerton was a foreigner, belonging toa nation with differ. 
ent social rules. She had an instinctive sense that she might 
trust him not to presume in any way upon her permission, 
if she gave it; and, more than that, she felt a revival of her 
interest in him, and a sense as if this meeting was not due 
merely to chance. So she answered: 

“You do not intrude, for I have no right to monopolize 
this place. It is simply an old haunt of mine, where I insisted 
that Madelon should leave me while she went to pay a visit 
near by. I did not think it probable that any one would dis- 
turb my solitude. That does not mean, however, that you need 
go away, if you care to stay.” 

“Of that there can be no doubt,” he replied. And, having 
remained standing up to this time, he now sat down on the 
bench near her. 

“It is a beautiful place,” he said, glancing around, “and 
you looked, when I saw you first, as if you were indeed at 
home in it. Yet, according to the rule which you laid down 
awhile ago, you should be out of your orbit here as much as I.” 

“Oh! no,” she said, smiling a little, “for five or six years 
ago we lived very near ‘here, and the garden is as familiar 
to me as possible. That is why I spoke of this spot as an old 
haunt of mine. While Madelon would gossip with her friends 
on the terrace, 1 used to come down here and dream.” 

“It seems made for dreaming,” said Egerton. “And that 
you came here for such a purpose explains why I thought, as 
I first caught sight of you, that you looked like a sibyl seek- 
ing inspiration.” 
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“Did you think that?’’ she said, with a glance of involun+ 
tary surprise. “ Well, | am not a sibyl, but when you saw me 
I was seeking inspiration. Only it was a different inspiration 
from that which you probably mean.” 

“TI don’t know,” he answered. “The inspiration which 1f 
mean dealt with the deepest questions of life; and there can 
be no deep question in life which does not reach beyond it. 
Now, the sibyls looked into the dread secrets of that which 
lies beyond, and spoke with the voice of the gods. I can- 
not tell, of course,” he added after a moment’s pause, 
“what form of inspiration you were seeking; but to say 
that you looked like a sibyl means more—much more—than 
to say that you looked like a muse.” 

“It is very extravagant to say that I looked like either,” 
she observed quietly. ‘“ But the inspiration which I was seek- 
ing was on a question stretching beyond this life. For you are 
right in saying that there can be no great question which ends 
here.” 

“And yet,” he said slowly, “I wonder if you know what 
it is to be assailed constantly with the doubt whether all things 
do not end here—whether whatever seems to go beyond is not 
merely a vain dream or a baseless hope?”’ 

She looked at him for an instant without replying; then she 
said: “ 

“Yes, I have known what it is not only to be assailed by 
such a doubt, but to live in it. The belief that all things do 
end here is the belief in which I was educated; but I found it 
as difficult to believe that as you find it to believe in another 
life. My mind revolted against a creed so narrow and so 
blind, and I felt, what I read long after on an inspired page, 
‘If in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable.’ ” 

“Miserable—yes,” he said. “ But what then? A man can- 
not believe a doctrine simply because it would be comfortable 
and consoling. And to a man of this generation, who breathés 
the*air of his generation and keeps pace with its mental ad- 
vance, faith has become well-nigh impossible. I grant that the 
most of us had not much to begin with—a few shreds of Chris- 
tian hope and belief which were handed down to us after hav- 
ing been subjected to various eliminating processes, and had 
little to distinguish them from barest rationalism. When put 
to the test of logic could such faith as that stand? Ignorance 
is its only safeguard; and however much ignorance may be 
VOL. XXXVIII.—8 
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bliss, one hardly cares to indulge it in connection with this 
momentous subject. So one goes on, opening one’s mind to 
conclusions and opinions of the time, and when at last an hour 
comes with some need for faith one puts out one’s hand—to 
seize a wreath of mist, a vapor unsubstantial as a dream.” 

“And is that what you feel? Is that your position?” asked 
Armine, her eyes full of interest. 

“That is undoubtedly my position,” he answered. “I am 
blamed by my friends for having no earnestness of convictions, 
no depth of feeling on any subject. Men like D’Antignac on 
one side, and your father on the other, regard me with scorn 
and impatience; yet to believe with the one I find as impos. 
sible as to feel with the other without belief.” 

“Tam sure,” said Armine, “ you are wrong when you speak 
of M. d’Antignac as regarding you with ‘ scorn and impatience.’ 
I do not think it would be possible for him to regard any one 
with such a feeling as that—certainly not one of whom I have 
heard him speak as kindly as of yourself. And if you find it. 
impossible to believe what he does, that is probably because 
you do not know wy he believes. Even in my slight expe- 
rience I have found that men are chiefly sceptical because they 
are ignorant.” 

Egerton smiled. “The world generally regards the con- 
verse of the proposition as true,” he said. ‘And yet, ina mea- 
sure, you are right: many men who turn to scepticism are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the claims of religion upon their reason. 
They grasp eagerly the wider freedom which unbelief offers, 
and the faith they demolish is a thing of straw set up by them- 
selves. But I do not belong to this class, Unbelief has no 
charms for me. I have tested all that it offers to compensate 
for what it takes away, and I have found all hollow and un- 
satisfying. How can it be otherwise? For when men tell us 
that we have no souls to save and no God to serve, they drag 
down our whole conception of life, its meaning and its duty. 
What does a man who denies God mean by talking to me of 
duty? Have not I as good a right as he to my conception 
of it—which may be that of the most consummate selfishness? 
As for the welfare of humanity, why should I care what be- 
comes of a few units in the infinite mass of succeeding genera- 
tions, which crawl here for a little while in wretchedness and 
then, go down to nothingness? No; if the day comes when the 
last gleam of blue sky—the last hope of immortality—is lost to 
me, Schopenhauer will be my prophet, and I shall believe that 
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ifa man can be said to havea duty it will be that of aiding as 
far as possible in the extinction of this misery-cursed human- 
ity.” 

“en the earnestness of his feeling he had almost forgotten 
to whom he spoke, but the girl who listened had understand- 
ing as well as sympathy for him. Over the ground where he 
was wandering her feet had already passed, and from where 
she stood, at the gate of the city builded upon a rock, she felt 
like stretching out a hand of succor to this wanderer in a world 
of shadows. But before she could decide what was best to 
say he spoke again: 

“You must forgive me for the egotism into which-I have 
been betrayed. I only intended, when I began speaking of 
myself, to make you understand what I mean in saying that if 
you have gained any inspiration, if you possess any sibylline se- 
cret bearing upon such a state, pray give me the benefit of it.” 

“T will most willingly,” she said. “ But in order to doso I 
think I will ask you first to endure a little egotism from me.” 

“T can ask nothing better,” he answered eagerly. 

But for a minute she was silent, and as she sat with her 
hands clasped together in her lap, and her eyes fastened on the 
brimming, flashing water in the gray, fern-clad basin, it seemed 
to Egerton that she was looking into the past as well as into 
the future, and her words, when she began to speak, proved 
that he was right. 

“Perhaps you will think it strange,” she said, “but as long 
ago as when I used to sit here—hardly more than a child 
or only passing out of childhood—such thoughts as you have 
described were present with me. It was singular, was it not, 
that I did not accept my father’s opinions? But I could not. 
I suppose I had a questioning mind—at least I always found 
myself asking, ‘Why? Why?’ to the mystery of existence, to 
the riddle of history, to the crime and the infinite sorrow of 
life. These are dark problems, and I might not—probably I 
should not—have felt all their darkness and weight, if I had not 
heard the evils of the world talked of so constantly and their 
remedies so passionately advocated. But those remedies—how 
could I believe in them? How could revolutions unravel the 
inystery of life, or the establishment of communes end its sor- 
row? There was an unreal sound in the cries I heard, though 
I did not know ¢/en that the brotherhood of mankind has no 
meaning unless it rests on the fatherhood of God. But when 
men insisted that the human race only needs to be freed from 
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‘superstition ’ and restraint to become great and good, I looked 
back over history and out on the world around us, and won. 
dered where they found any warrant or ground for such a 
hope.” 

“There is none!” said Egerton quickly; for had not he, too, 
heard the same cries and asked the same questions of history 
and of life? “ But it seems almost incredible that you should 
have reached such conclusions alone and unassisted !” 

“Why should it seem incredible?’’ she asked. “It seemed 
to me that the thing which taxed credulity was the existence 
of the world without God, and the belief that for all the mani- 
fold and terrible injustice of life there should be no redress, no 
compensation, no merit to be gained in suffering, no punish. 
ment for crime.” 

“It is an awful existence in which we find ourselves, if all 
those hopes are: blotted out of it,” he said. ‘“ But, as I remark. 
ed a moment ago, we can’t shut our eyes to things because they 
are unpleasant.” 

“But you can shut them to other things,” she said quietly, 
“because from them, as you think, the advancing thought of 
the world has turned away. So a man might close his eyes 
and refuse to believe that the sun shone at midday.” 

“ Am I such a man?” he said. “I think not. I think I am 
willing to open my eyes. But you—surely during the time of 
which you speak you had some religious faith?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Not the least,” she answered. “My 
mother had died early in my life, and the books upon which I 
was educated painted Christianity as the last and worst of the 
superstitions of mankind, a mere survival of ignorant myths. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, the idea of religion—little as 1 knew 
of it—had an attraction for me, as I presume it must have for 
every one who does not entirely stifle the spiritual side of nature.” 

“Yes,” said Egerton, “I fancy that even the most hard- 
ened materialist must feel at times the longing and the im- 
pulse toward faith. But we are trained to distrust both that 
impulse and the attraction of which you speak.” 

“I know,” she answered, “that we are trained to test 
everything by the scales and the crucible. Yet what is 
stronger proof than this universal need of the existence of that 
for which our natures so strongly crave? Let those who 
answer by talking of an inherited impulse tell us what other 
deeply-implanted instinct of man, found in all races, extending 
through all ages, has proved to be founded on a delusion.” 
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The energy of her speech and the clearness of her thought 
moved Egerton’s surprise more and more. Notwithstanding 
his interest in drawing her out, he had not expected to receive 
anything of value; but now he owned that the sibyl had a 
message for him. 

“But you did not reach a final conclusion alone?” he 
asked presently. 

“No,” she replied; “I had a helping-hand. Is there not 
always a helping-hand for those who need and will take it? 
Mine was the hand of M.d’Antignac. I was attracted to him 
first by his suffering and the heroic patience with which that 
suffering was borne. Then I began to ask what was the 
secret of the wonderful calm in which he lived, that atmos- 
phere—you know it—of peace that no storm can ruffle. The 
beauty of his faith thus dawned upon me first; the glory and 

. majesty afterwards. When I began to speak to him of the 
difficulties and perplexities with which I was struggling, then 
—and not until then—he led me into the temple of faith and 
showed me how all creation finds meaning and harmony 
there.” She paused an instant, and there was almost a rapt 
look in her eyes as she went on. “It was like a vision of 
the new Jerusalem,” she said, “of a world reconciled to God. 
It was no longer a thing of chance and chaos, a mad pande- 
monium of crime and suffering: there was a motive and 
meaning to all. If men suffered, it was that through suffer- 
ing they should rise to heights where suffering alone could 
lead them; and if they sinned, it was because God gave to 
the being he created free-will, in order that his service might 
be voluntary and possess merit. There is no merit in the 
service of a slave. Good and evil are placed before us, and 
God disdains to lay a fetter on our choice. But it is a 
choice for all eternity.” 

“How can you know that?” said Egerton. 

“There is only one way by which we can know that or 
anything else,” she answered. “By the voice of the church 
which is ‘the pillar and ground,’ the teacher and guide of 
truth.” 

“And you are, then, absolutely a Catholic?” said Egerton 
after a pause of some length. 

She hesitated an instant, then said: “I have long been one 
in belief, but I have never openly confessed the faith, on 
account of my father, fearing his grief even more than his 
anger. It is terrible to wound one whom we love; and that 
will wound him very deeply. But it seems as if the time has 
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come when I may no longer be a coward—when I must act 
and bear the consequences. I told you that I was seeking in- 
spiration here. It was the inspiration necessary for such a step.” 

“ But is it essential that you should take it?” asked Eger- 
ton, startled; for he felt instinctively how terrible Duchesne’s 
anger was likely to be. 

“There is no compulsion but that of my own conscience,” 
she answered. “ That has been weak enough keretofore; but 
now—” She rose suddenly, for she saw Madelon yomnes 3 down 
the path toward them. “I must go,” she said; “and I fear 
that, after all, I have not been able to give you any help.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied quickly, “you have said 

many words which I shall not soon forget. But this is not 
adieu; may I not come to see you?” 

“You know that my father is always glad to see you,” 
she answered gravely; “but I fear his influence for you.” 

“You are very kind to fear for me,” he said; “but, with 
all his power and magnetism, M. Duchesne has never been 
able, and I am quite sure never will be able, to rouse me to 
enthusiasm in his cause. I admire his devotion to that cause; 
but it is as you remarked a little while ago—one must believe 
in the fatherhood of God before one can acknowledge the 
brotherhood of man.” 

































CHAPTER XXIV. 


LEFT alone—after Armine had walked away with Madelon 
—Egerton sank back on the seat and began in his accus- 
tomed fashion to consider the interview just past. Character- 
istically, his mind dwelt most on the personality of Armine, 
which had been revealed to him in a clearer light than ever 
before. It was like a pathetic picture—the idea of the girl, 
at an age when most girls are free from care or thought, sit- 
ting by this fountain in the garden of the old palace, ponder- 
ing the deep problems and weighing the fierce war-cries of 
the tumultuous age in which her lot was cast. Egerton had } 
known, in a degree at least, how heavy the weight of the 
time can be to a soul which is unable to satisfy itself with 
the mere surface of life, with the pursuit of gain or of plea- 
sure; but what was Ais realization of this compared to that 
of Armine? In her very childhood she had struggled with 
giants—those giants called Ideas, which had drenched France 
with blood and convulsed all Europe—and she had come vic- 
torious from the struggle. He could not forget the rapt look 
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of her eyes when she said, “It was like a vision of the new 
Jerusalem—of a world reconciled with God.” The look had 


struck him even more than te words, for it indicated an as- 
surance beyond the power of expression. Nor could he think 
it a mere exaggeration of sentiment. The memory came back 
to him of a day when he had stood under the mighty arches 
of Notre Dame and listened to a voice which while he lis- 
tened reconciled for him, too, this crime-darkened, suffering- 
steeped world with the gracious purpose of its Creator. He 
remembered how eloquently that voice had justified the ways 
of God with man, and made it clear that those who in thetr 
madness constitute themselves the critics and judges of God 
display in their arraignments an ignorance equal to that of a 
child who should fretfully declaim against the heat of the 
sun that ripens the wide harvests of the earth. 
Since that day it had more and more dawned upon him: 

that if an answer to the riddles of life was to be found at 
all it must be sought in that Catholic theology which modern 
philosophers ignore, while they seek in systems without a base 
what such systems can never give, and then fling them aside, 
crying: “We have tested this thing called revealed religion, 
and found it without a single reason for its existence worth the 
attention of a philosophical mind.” A multitude follow their 
lead as blindly as another multitude followed, three hundred 
years ago, those who substituted human opinion for the voice 
of God and led the human mind into a quagmire of error 
where it has struggled ever since. And among this multitude 
Egerton might have remained but for—yes, he said to himself 

with something like a start of surprise, but for the voice of 

Armine. If he had madea long mental journey since the day 

when he stood before the great portal of Notre Dame, and 
thought complacently, yet with some strange yearning toward 
_the repose of faith, that a man must belong to his age, it was 
to her voice that he owed the first impulse on that journey. 

How well he recalled the evening when he met her first, and 

when, amid the passionate utterances of the apostle of destruc- 
tion, her simple words had made so deep an impression and 

sent him to D’Antignac as a questioner rather than merely as 
a friend! 

Yes, it was to Armine he owed whatever light had come to 
him; and that being so, was it more than chance which had 
led his feet here to-day? “It is strange,” he thought. ‘‘The 
ways are many ’—have I not seen that somewhere? A _ So- 
cialist meeting was to me the vestibule to Notre Dame. And 
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now, coming in very idleness to seek Winter, who first roused 
my curiosity with regard to Duchesne, I find a sibyl with a 
message. Shall I ever heed it? God only knows. And yet 
if there be a God there can certainly be no duty higher than 
the duty of acknowledging him.” 

He rose, and, leaving the fountain, walked slowly along the 
allée which led to the broad terrace with its stately flights of 
steps descending to the parterre before the palace. Again he 
thought of Armine in her childhood and girlhood, of the poetic 
face and the clear, searching eyes, as she had wandered here, 
alone amid the dourgeois crowd, bearing already the penalty of 
isolation which all must bear whose mind or spirit elevates 
them above the multitude that surrounds them. What was 
to be the fate of this delicate creature—strong in mind, but 
sensitive as a mimosa in feeling—whom fate had placed where 
mind and heart were set so cruelly at variance? He felt his 
interest in her growing almost insistent in its demands, as if 
urging him to put out his hand to help her. But was it in his 
power to help? He knew that it was not; but he determined 
that at least he would know how it fared with her in the 
struggle, and that he would not lose the position in which her 
confidence and sympathy had placed him. 

While thinking in this manner he had been walking to- 
ward one of the gates of the garden, and he now passed 
through into the Boulevard St. Michel, having before him the 
narrow streets and the steep hill of the Quartier Latin, when 
a hand fellon his shoulder, and, as once before in the same 
neighborhood, he was accosted by the man whom he had 
crossed the Seine to seek. 

“So here you are!” said Winter. “I thought I should find 
you.” 

“How did you know that I was to be found?” asked Eger- 
ton, turning. 

“Oh! the concierge, chez moi, told me that ‘um monsieur bien 
distingué’ had been inquiring for me. So, judging it to be you, 
and judging also that, having nothing to occupy your time, 
you would be likely to stroll into the Luxembourg Garden— 
that is the benefit of having a palace for near neighbor—I de- 
cided to take a turn in search of you. £¢ voila!” 

He uttered the last words in a tone of satisfaction which 
Egerton felt unable to echo, His meeting with Armine had 
thrown him so entirely out of accord with Winter that it was 
only by an effort he could recall himself to the plane of the 
latter or remember why he had sought him. He had too 
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much of the social faculty to suffer this to be apparent, how- 
ever, and when Winter presently inquired concerning his im- 
mediate intentions he said: 

“[ was on my way home; but, now that we have met, the 
best thing to do would be to breakfast together. I presume 
that you know a good café in the neighborhood.” 

“I know half a dozen where you can get a better breakfast 
than in your gilded haunts on the Boulevard des Italiens,” 
said Winter. “If you want to fare well in foreign towns you 
should avoid all places where strangers congregate. Their 
presence has always two effects—to increase prices and to 
deteriorate quality.” 

“Unhappily true,” said Egerton; “so I put myself in 
your hands.. Take me where our degrading influence is un- 
known.” 

Winter laughed, but proceeded to guide him to one of those 
cafés where students, artists, and journalists congregate, where 
the foreigner, unless he belongs to the Bohemian ranks, is un- 
known, and where one finds few mirrors and little gilding, but 
good service and distinctively French cooking. 

The two men sat down at a small table, and, after they had 
ordered breakfast, Egerton looked around. “It strikes me,” he 
said, ‘that I have been here before. Is not this the café where 
you found the man who so obligingly went with me to the 
meeting in Montmartre where I first saw Duchesne?” 

“The same,” Winter answered. “It is a great resort of 
Leroux’s. I should not be surprised if he dropped in at any 
moment. If he did he might give us news of Duchesne, who 
has been out of Paris lately—” 

“He is back in Paris now, however,” said Egerton involun- 
tarily. P 
“Indeed! Have you seen him?” inquired Winter. 

“No,” replied Egerton, slightly vexed with his own thought- 
lessness and determined not to mention Armine; “I have only 
heard of his arrival.” 

* The other looked at him with some surprise and a little 
curiosity. 

“You seem well informed,” he said. “Only yesterday I 
heard a man, whom I should have supposed likely to know 
more than you, regret his absence.” 

“Yesterday he was absent,” said Egerton, “but he arrived 
in Paris last night.” 

“You are sure of it?” 
“I am perfectly sure.” 
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“Well,” said Winter, with a slight shrug, “it seems that you 
have become a Socialist in earnest, since you are admitted to 
the confidence of the chiefs of the party. Up to this time I 
have never believed in your conversion. ‘He is only playing 
with that, as he has played with other things,’ I said to Leroux 
when he told me how you were impressed by Duchesne; ‘he 
has no stability in him.’” 

“You are very kind,” said Egerton. “There is nothing 
so refreshing as the good opinion of a friend candidly ex- 
pressed.” 

“There is no worth in a friend who is not candid,” said 
Winter. ‘“ And you must confess that up to this time stability 
has not been your most striking characteristic.” 

“ have laid no claim to it,” said Egerton. “I have thought 
more of finding truth—if truth were to be found—than of pre- 
serving a character for consistency ; which, after all, often sim- 
ply means that a man is not accessible to new ideas.” 

“If you have been in search of truth I retract all my criti- 
cisms,” said Winter, “for my opinion has been that you were 
simply in search of novelty. Zh dien, you have discovered 
what you sought, then, in the principles of Socialism as ex- 
pounded by Duchesne?” 

“By no means,” Egerton answered. “Principles which 
would reconstruct the world on a basis of communal tyranny 
are not to my fancy. That part of Socialism which dwells upon 
the wrongs and the miseries of the poor is true; but when it 
comes to a question of remedies it is impossible to follow men 
who, if they had the power, would proclaim to-morrow a cru- 
sade of wholesale robbery.” 

“Who by one violent revolution would set right the wrongs 
of centuries and demolish social conditions which nothing short 
of revolution can overturn,” said Winter. “It is natural that 
you do not welcome such a prospect, since you are one of the 
class to be dispossessed; but it proves that I was right in be- 
lieving that you were only amusing yourself with Socialism, as 
with other things.” 

Now, Egerton was amiable almost to a fault, but the scarcely 
veiled contempt of the other's tone was too much even for 
his amiability. He looked up with a spark of fire in his glance 
as he said: 

“You are entirely mistaken. I have not been amusing my- 
self with Socialism. It is rather a grim subject for amusement. 
But I was attracted by the ideal which it presented; and in 
order to judge it fairly I heard its claims presented and its 
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aims declared not by outsiders but by its warmest supporters 
and advocates. Consequently I have a right to say that I have 
weighed Socialism in the balance and found it wanting. It may 
convulse the world and destroy society—I grant you it has 
power enough for that; but it has no power to construct 
another society. The basis on which it rests is too unsound.” 

“Do you mean,” said Winter, “the basis of the equal rights 
of man?” 4 

“Yes,” answered Egerton, “the basis of the equal rights of 
man. For how can you prove that man has any rights? It is 
an assertion without a shadow of proof. In the pagan world 
there was but one recognized right—that of force. The Chris- 
tianity which you despise, in declaring that man has an im- 
mortal soul, gave him the charter of all the rights he possesses. 
But in destroying and denying Christianity you throw your- 
selves back upon Nature; and neither you nor any other man 
can prove that xaturally—that is, according to the nature re- 
vealed to us by positive science—man has any rights above 
those of the horse and dog.” 

There was a moment’s silence after this bold challenge— 
a challenge which no positivist can answer, and which was 
perhaps for the first time presented to Winter. It evidently 
startled him a little, and probably he was not sorry for conver- 
sation to be interrupted by breakfast, which the gargon just 
then placed on the table before them. But as he poured out a 
glass of red wine a minute later he recovered himself sufficiently 
to say, with the sneer which always comes readily in default of 
argument: : 

“Oh! if you have gone back to the fables of religion there 
is nothing more to be said. It is very natural in that case 
that you should turn your back on the rights of man.” 

“It would be so far from natural,” said Egerton, “that I re- 
peat and insist upon the assertion that it is religion which first 
introduced into the world the doctrine that man had any 
rights at all; and without religion—that is, without some form of 
theistic belief, however vague—you cannot prove the existence 
of a single right to which he may logically lay claim. All the 
high-sounding declarations of the French Revolution merely 
asserted in a political sense what the Catholic Church had for 
eighteen centuries asserted in a spiritual sense—that all men are 
equal before God. But obliterate the idea of God, and where 
is your equality? Science absolutely denies it, Nature—as has 
been well said—abhors it, all experience disproves it. And since 
neither Nature nor science gives man his charter of equal 
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rights, where do you find it? Only in Catholic theology. Your 
leaders have stolen it thence, but the fire of heaven in their 
hands can only kindle conflagration on earth.” 

“ By Jove!” said Winter, with a stare. “Well as I thought 
I knew you, this is a change for which I was hardly prepared! 
From liberalism to Catholic theology, from positive science _ 
to the dogmas of the church, would prove a very long step for 
any one but yourself. You seem to have taken it, however, 
with wonderful agility; and but for the fact that your con. 
versions never last long, I should expect to hear of you soon 
as ‘received’ at the Madeleine.” 

“You could hear nothing better of me, if I had the neces- 
sary faith,” said Egerton quietly. “But because I point out 
a simple fact—a fact easily verified by history—it does not fol- 
low that I must accept that on which the claims of the church 
rest. Yet the man is intellectually blind who denies that they 
are mighty claims,” he went on after a moment; “and _ between 
that church as she stands, with all her glorious past behind her, 
pointing to the great fabric of Christian civilization as her 
work, and clothed in that mantle of infallibility without which 
she would have no right to speak—for what is a fallible church 
but a human society a little more absurd than any other, in- 
asmuch as it attempts to teach great truths of which avowedly 
it has no certainty ?—and liberalism with its creed of human 
progress, which the future alone can prove, the choice is to be 
made. These two forces divide the world. One or the other 
must win the victory—the kingdom of God or what your new 
thinkers-call the kingdom of man.” 

Winter looked up with the defiance which is the charac- 
teristic attitude of his school. ‘The human mind _ has out- 
grown the fables of the church of which you speak,” he said. 
“The kingdom of God which it invented has passed away, and 
the kingdom of man has come.” 

“Has it?” said Egerton. “Then God help—but how if 
there is no God? Can we call upon matter to help man thus 
left at the mercy of the blind forces of nature and the blinder 
passions of his fellow-man, for whom justice, mercy, and right 
must soon become mere idle words signifying nothing, since 
deriving authority from nothing? But let me tell you this: 
that as I am never so near being a Catholic as when I talk 
to a positivist, so there will be nothing so likely to drive men 
to the kingdom of God as the founding of your kingdom of 
man,” 
TO BE CONTINUED, 
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WHEN VISIONS PASS. 


A Boy beside my mother's knee, 
I dreamed myself a name 
That girt the land on wings of fame 
And crossed the throbbing sea. 
Ah, simple dream ! 
Than scenes of elfin-land more fair— 
The child passed by, the youth came on, 
Yet roses warmed the air. 


A student bending o’er the page 
Where dwells the brilliant past, 
Mine was the light illumed the vast, 
The wondrous coming age. 
Ah, luring dream! 
That taught my youthful mind to dare— 
The days stole by and manhood came, 
Yet found my brow still bare. 


A man endowed with pride alone, 
I sought to pierce the skies, 
To grasp what far beyond me lies 
And know as I am known. 
Ah, wild, wild dream! 
That urged but failed to lead me there— 
The night has passed, the morning dawns 
And finds me here at prayer. 


Gone with the song for ever mute, 

The lily’s bloom that died, 

Still as the soothing tones that hide 
Within a voiceless lute. 

Ah, buried dreams! 

My soul is filled with fragrance rare 

Of that which knows no fading hues— 
God's love and tender care. 
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THE TORPEDO STATION. 


In the Redwood Library at Newport is a deed of sale by 
which are transferred to Benedict Arnold and John Green three ’ 
small islands in the bay—viz., Nante Simunk, the Indian name 
of Goat Island, now better known as the “ Torpedo Station”; 


Weenat Shasitt, or Coaster’s Harbor, and a small island called 
Dyer’s Island—for the sum of £6 10s. To the deed are affixed 


the following classic signatures : 
Cedanapesont 
—ar ae his marke 


Witness: 


JOHN SANFORD 
Awashans his 


i" 


marke 


JAMEs S a SWEET 
his marke 


MAY 22nd 1658. 


This is the earliest historical mention of Goat Island, where 
our present depot for the construction of defensive torpedoes 
stands. At this date it was covered with a heavy growth of 
timber, and, according to an early historian, the war-whoop of 
Cachanaqueant, then chief sachem of the Narragansets, rang 
through its forests; but we-know not against what enemy the 
martial powers of the great sachem could have been directed, 
unless against the goats which overran and gave their name to 
his dominions, for the island, which is not more than a mile in 
length, and perhaps only a quarter of a mile in width, could 
hardly accommodate two hostile tribes. We can more easily 
credit the piscatorial exploits related of the red men, for the 
waters about the island still abound in fish. 


In 1673 Benedict Arnold sold the island to Newport. Some 
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twenty years after Queen Ann's fort was erected on it. In 1879, 
when the stones of which it was built were transported to form 
a sea-wall about the island, it was found to contain a curious 
chamber, the use of which could not be accounted for in the 
records of fortifications. It was oval, measuring about ten feet 
in length and eight feet in width, open at the top, but with no 
visible means of entry or exit. Ina corner of the chamber lay an 
earthen pot and a bottle of medicine. The fort was built chiefly 
from the proceeds of general forfeitures, especially from plate 
and money taken from the unfortunate pirates, with which no 
locality is more closely associated than the harbor of Newport. 
Cooper’s “ Red Rover” was not the only daring adventurer who 
boldly took advantage of the “ placid basin, outer harbor, con- 
venient roadstead, and clear offing.” Pirates were wont to lie 
in wait for the rich planters of the South who fled from the 
tropical heat of their own provinces. to the salt breezes of the 
New England shores. Newport, which was called the Garden 
of America, was the favorite resort on the coast at that time, 
and Cooper, in the novel to which we have alluded above, tells 
us that “it was never more enticing and lovely. Its swelling 
crests were still crowned with the wood of centuries, its little 
vales were then covered with the living verdure of the north, 
and its unpretending but neat and comfortable villas lay shel- 
tered in groyes and embedded in flowers.” A low headstone on 
the northern end of the “ Station” marks the place of interment 
of twenty-six pirates who were buried there in 1728. They had 
attacked the British sloop-of-war Greyhound, mistaking her fora 
merchantman. They fled on discovering their mistake, but the 
Greyhound gave chase and captured them. After a summary 
trial they were executed on Gravelly Point and buried on Goat 
Island shore between high and low water mark. 

There is a singular though well-authenticated pirate story 
connected with Newport, in which the generosity of the husband 
quite equals that of Enoch Arden. The hero, Governor Samuel 
Cranston, wasa man noted for his strength of intellect and power 
Of administration. His public career was quite as remarkable 
as the singular romance of his early manhood: he was thirty 
successive times chosen to fill the highest office in the colony, 
and in every crisis conducted public affairs with so much skill 
that there was scarcely a dissentient voice against him, and his 
popularity survived political convulsions which deposed every 
other official in the colony. In 1765, business being somewhat 
dull, he started in an adventurous spirit on a voyage to Jamaicz. 
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The ship in which he took sail was attacked by pirates off the 
Keys of Florida, and all on board were inhumanly massacred 
with the exception of Mr. Cranston, who was spared and re. 
tained for labor on the ship. After seven years of this servitude, 
which comprised the most cruel’suffering and privations of every 
sort, he secured a boat, in which he gradually secreted provi- | 
sions, and, watching his opportunity, commitied himself to the 
mercy of the winds and waves, trusting in Providence. After 
tossing about for many days, uncertain whither his frail bark 
was drifting and watching with a sinking heart his diminishing 
stores, he fell in with an English ship bound for Halifax. From 
there he made his way to his home, where the first news he heard 
was that his wife was on the eve of marriage with Mr. Russel, of 
Boston. He entered the kitchen of his house and asked food 
from the servant. After his hunger was appeased he inquired if 
Mrs. Cranston was mistress of the house, and requested to see 
her; he was told it was impossible. ‘I have a message from her 
husband,” said Mr. Cranston. “ You cannot see her,” answered 
one of the servants ; “she is preparing for her marriage this even- 
ing.” “Go to your mistress,” persisted Mr. Cranston, “and tell 
her that I saw her husband to-day at noon crossing Howland’s 
Ferry.” This startling intelligence interrupted the bride’s toilet 
for the moment, and Mr. Cranston was summoned to the library. 
He briefly rehearsed the sufferings endured by her husband, she 
listening with deepest sympathy and interest. At length Mr. 
Cranston rose, and, standing before her, asked if she had ever 
seen him before. He was dressed as a sailor, with a tarpaulin 
hat partially drawn over his eyes. In answer to her puzzled 
silence he pushed back his hat, and, pointing with a significant 
glance to a scar on his forehead, asked if she had ever seen that 
before. She screamed and fell on his neck, crying, “ My hus- 
band!” Perhaps the scar to which he significantly drew her 
attention, and her ready recognition of it, may explain his sub- 
sequent generosity. However, when her paroxysm subsided 
he retired, and, after dressing himself to befit his rank and station, 
presented his arm to his wife and led her to the parlor, where 
the groom and the officiating clergyman were waiting. He 
then insisted upon the ceremony proceeding, and not only re- 
signed her to Mr. Russel, but settled upon her the dowry due 
her as his wife. 

Extraordinary as this story may appear, it is gravely told 
in a history of Newport now in the Redwood Library. Arnold, 
in his History of Rhode Island, however, gives another and more 
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probable version, which runs that Mr. Cranston, after making 
himself known to his wife, went into the drawing-room and en- 
tertained the wedding guests with an account of his adventures. 


On the west end of the island was Fort Wolcott, constructed 
by Major L’Enfant, the engineer of West Point, and named for 
Oliver Wolcott, a brave man of the Revolutionary war, a mem- 
ber of Congress, and a “ Signer.” 

For many years previous to the fall of 1869 all that remained - 
of the military fortifications of the island was a rambling old 
barrack occupied by an ancient ordnance sergeant and his family. 
The sergeant was quite a well-known character in Newport ; he 
was named Morrison, and prided himself on his kinship with 
Burns’ “peerless Highland Mary.” He devoted himself to the 
peaceful pursuit of raising turkeys of a famous breed, which 
brought a good price when he was able to save them from ma- 
rauders, who sometimes succeeded in landing despite his vigi- 
lance. Admiral Porter tells a story of his going to the island 
one stormy day in company with General Sherman, who was 
dressed in a rough suit of citizen’s clothes, and he himself in a 
great pilot-coat. They had no sooner landed than they were 
ordered off the premises by Morrison. “I have lost a good 
many turkeys these dark nights,” said the sergeant quite can- 
didly, “and I would not be surprised if you were the fellows 
who took them ”; and, eyeing the two heroes suspiciously, added : 
“TI am not going to allow any more tramps on the island.” 
“What if we refused to go?” said the admiral, relishing the 
joke. “Then, faith, I'll put the authorities on ye.” ‘“ What 
if we have more authority than the authorities?” answered 
the admiral. “This is General Sherman.” “ And this,” said the 
general, “is Admiral Porter.” ‘Oh! I have lost my place,” ex- 
claimed the sergeant. ‘“ No, you haven't,” said the general; “| 
like your zeal.” The old fellow was quite fond of children, and 
for many years the island was famous picnic-grounds for the 
little ones, who loved to hear his stories of the war of indepen- 
dence and the old wife's tales of the pirates buried there—how 
on dark nights she could see a black gallows with all the bodies 
dangling, and when the winds were high she could plainly hear 
their bones rattle in the chains. The children could never be 
induced to remain on the island after nightfall. 

In 1869, when Captain Mathews was sent to the “Station,” 
the old sergeant was very loath to abandon his position, and it 
was with much difficulty that he was persuaded to resign; for 
VOL, XXXVIII.—9 
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some time after the advent of the naval officers letters still came 
to him from the department addressed “ To the Commanding 
Officer of Fort Wolcott.”” Finally a small house was hired for him 
in Newport, which his daughter still occupied at a recent date, 


Very different is the present aspect of the island from its 
appearance in 1869 when Captain Mathews took command. The 
old barracks have been metamorphized by a mansard roof, and 
‘a broad piazza running the whole length of the front of the 
building. One-half of the barracks makes a handsome residence 
for the commanding officer, while the other is converted into 
offices. : 

In the old fort is the chemical laboratory of the “ Station.” 
Some of the explosives are kept in small magazines about the 
island; the greater part of them, however, are deposited as a 
matter of precaution in a casemate on Rose Island, where the 
only habitation is a light-house. Nitro-glycerine and other ex. 
plosives are manufactured at the “Station” in small buildings 
on the west bank. In front of the fort stands the electrical 
laboratory, which contains electrical instruments, batteries, and 
machines. Further to the front is the “machine-shop” build- 
ing, the lower part of which is devoted to machinery, one room 
exclusively to the large dynamo-electric machines. The second 
story contains a torpedo museum and torpedo fittings; the mu- 
seum is used also as an instruction-room where officers are 
taught the handling of torpedoes. Near the latter building is a 
large store-house for torpedoes and their fittings ready to be put 
on board ship. In a boat-house on the wharf are stored mov- 
able torpedoes and steam-launches used in torpedo exercises. 
To the right of the commandant’s house are the officers’ quar- 
ters—pretty cottages of uniform dimensions, with beautiful lawns 
running to the water’s edge, interspersed with bright flower-beds, 
and kept with the neatness and good taste which usually dis- 
tinguish naval stations. Over this portion of the island is an air 
of domestic life and peaceful beauty quite incongruous with the 
mysterious and devastating weapons manufactured there. One 
of the principal curiosities of the “ Station” is the torpedo salute 
given to the President and other high officials. On these occa- 
sions torpedoes are planted at certain distances in the water, and, 
when exploded, send up a stream of water to a height measuring 
one hundred feet. Sometimes arrangements are made by which 
a lady may fire the salute, which is done by simply running the 
fingers over a key-board. 
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Notwithstanding the number of years torpedo warfare has 
been in operation its results have not fulfilled the anticipation 
of scientists. The earliest and best-authenticated instance of 
the use of torpedoes dates back as far as the sixteenth century, 
when in 1584 some floating mines invented by Zambelli were 
sent from Antwerp against a bridge across the Scheldt erected 
by the Prince of Parma. The submarine warfare of that day 
was at least effective, if not as scientific as ours; for the result 
of this explosion—and only one of the mines went off—is thus 
described in a lecture by Lieutenant Barber, of our navy: 


“ At the instant of the explosion the air was filled with stones, beams, 
chains, and bullets; the wooden castle on that part of the bridge near 
which the mine exploded, together with its guns and soldiers, with part of 
the boats of the bridge, were all thrown into the air, while houses were 
toppled down and people within three hundred yards of the scene were 
killed by the concussion of the atmosphere. The earth trembled for 
leagues around, and gome of the great tombstones were found a mile away 
from the river.” 


David Bushnell, of Connecticut, was the first to introduce 
torpedo warfare on our side of the,water. One of his earliest 
attempts was the famous “Battle of the Kegs,” when he cast 
adrift from Bordentown in 1777 a number of floating torpedoes 
in the shape of kegs tor the purpose of annoying the British ship- 
ping at Philadelphia. The effect of his experiment, however, 
proved more amusing to the Americans than disastrous to the 
British. For the latter, fearing the rapid formation of the ice, 
had warped in their ships to the wharves, thus escaping Mr. 
Bushnell’s unfriendly designs. The kegs were charged with 
gunpowder, and were to fire and explode by a spring-lock on 
touching the bottom of a vessel. One which was taken up by 
the crew of a barge exploded, killing four of the men and wound- 
ing the rest. The alarm of the explosion set the whole city in 
commotion. Soldiers and sailors lined the wharves. House- 
keepers and children hurried to their homes for shelter. The 
Bxitish ran to their places of muster; horns, drums, trumpets 
sounded everywhere to arms, while cavalry and horsemen added 
to the din and noise by dashing to and fro in wild confusion. 
The kegs themselves could not be seen—only the buoys which 
floated them were above water—so imagination ran riot. They 
were kegs filled with armed rebels: the points of their bayonets 
had been seen sticking through the bung-holes; they were 
filled with combustibles which would turn the Delaware into a 
sheet of flame and envelop all the shipping ; they were magic 
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machines, which would mount the wharves and roll in flames 
into the city. The firing was incessant, and the best efforts of 
officers and men were concentrated upon every visible floating 
stick.or chip. The story of the day has come down to us in 
Francis Hopkinson’s * humorous song entitled “ The Battle of 
the Kegs,” of which the following is an extract : 


“ These kegs, I am told, the rebels hold, 
Packed up like pickled herring, 
And they’ve come down to attack the town 
In this new way of ferrying. 


“ The soldiers flew, the sailors too, 
And, scared almost to death, sir, 
Wore out their shoes and spread the news, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 


« « Arise, arise!’ Sir Erskine cries. 
‘The rebels, more’s the pity, ~ 
Without a boat are all afloat, 
And ranged before the city.’ 


“ The royal band now ready stand 
All ranged in dread array, sir, 
With stomach stout, to see it out 
And make a bloody day, sir. 


“ Such feats did they perform 
Among those wicked kegs, sir, 
That years to come, when they get home, 
They'll make their boast and brag, sir.” 


No doubt the opposition this mode of warfare encountered 
in its early stages from humanitarian principles militated against 
its progress. England, who now ranks first in torpedo warfare, 
‘condemned it on the occasion of the blowing-up of their line- 
of-battle ship Plantagenet as “a villanous, invidious, improper, and 
cowardly means of warfare.” About the same time a writer in 
the Navy Chronicle stigmatizes Fulton’s invention as “ revolt- 
ing to every noble principle,” and their projector as “a crafty, 
murderous rufiian.” The Earl of St. Vincent’s criticism, however, 
would lead us to suspect the disinterestedness of England’s pro- 
test. “Pitt,” he indignantly exclaimed, “ was the greatest fool 
ever existed to encourage a mode of warfare which they who 
command the sea did not want, and which, if successful, would 
deprive them of it.” 


* We are ir.debted to a son of Francis Hopkinson for our national air, ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 
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The most widely known and generaliy adopted torpedo of 
the present day bears an English name—the Whitehead torpedo. 
It was constructed from some crude ideas left among the draw- 
ings and papers of an Austrian officer. To briefly describe it, 
it isa vessel made of iron and steel, very nearly the shape of a 
spindle of revolution, measuring in length nearly fourteen feet 
and in diameter fourteen inches, and carries an explosive charge 
of twenty pounds of dynamite. The invention has been suc- 
cessfully kept a secret since its introduction into notice in 1868. 
Several European governments have purchased the secret at 
a high price, with or without the right to manufacture—Austria 
first, and conceding the right to manufacture to Mr. Whitehead 
at the rate of six hundred dollars each for a small size and one 
thousand dollars for larger. England, it is reported, paid fifteen 
thousand pounds for the secret. Mr. Whitehead at different 
times offered his invention to our government for twenty thou- 
sand pounds, but it was not deemed advisable to purchase it. 
Some years ago an offer was made to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance by a former employee at Woolwich to sell the secret 
and furnish the necessary drawings for a moderate sum; the offer, 
of course, was rejected. 












































There is no place more attractive to the summer residents 
of Newport than the Torpedo Station, where the warmest day 
is tempered by the salt breezes which sweep over its velvet 
terraces. A comfortable little steam-launch plies back and forth 
to Newport every half-hour for the accommodation of the officers 
and visitors. The view from the island is most extended and 
rich in picturesque beauty. A vast sweep of blue waters bounds 
the horizon on the north and south, interspersed with small 
islands, each surmounted by a light-house. To the south, on one 
of the “ Dumplings,” rises the circular stone tower built in the 
administration of Adams. This is an exceedingly picturesque 
relic. The parapet has crumbled and the bomb-proofs are 
choked with rubbish. It is about one hundred feet from the 
crown of the parapet to the water, and, though the elevation is in- 
considerable, is one of the chief points of observation in Narra- 
ganset. At night the scenic effect of the surrounding country 
is very striking. On the north “ Goat Island Light” 








“ Through the deep purple of the twilight air 
Beams forth with sudden radiance of its light, 
With strange, unearthly splendor in its glare.” 
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On the southern extremity of an adjacent island “ Beaver-Tail 
Light” 
“ Starts into life, a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge.” 


And the waters on the south are bathed in the soft splendor 
of “Lime Rock Light,” the home of Ida Lewis, the “ Grace 
Darling” of America : 


“ The maiden gentle, yet at duty’s call 
Firm and unflinching as the light-house reared 
On the island rock, her lonely dwelling-place.” * 


The bay is usually studded with craft of every description, 
each carrying colored lights at the mast-head. Viewed from 
the broad balcony of the commandant’s quarters in the quiet 
stillness of a summer night, with the mellow light of a harvest 
moon over all, the scene is one of entrancing beauty ; and when 
there is added the accompaniment of music from the well-trained 
fort band, we could readily believe ourselves on the dreamy 
shores of the Adriatic rather than on the coast of prosaic New 
England. 
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THE WORKS OF ORESTES A. BROWNSON, collected and arranged by Henry 
F. Brownson. Volume iv., containing the Writings on Religion and 
peniety prior to the author’s Conversion. Detroit : Thorndike Nourse. 
1883. 

This volume of Dr. Brownson’s works has for us more a biographical 
and historical interest than any other. The letter which it contains to Dr. 
Channing on “ The Mediatorial Life of Jesus” in 1842 was the turning-point 
of Dr. Brownson’s conversion. The letter had no effect on Dr. Channing, 
who appeared satisfied without further inquiry with his views of Chris- 
tianity, and to make them the basis of his preaching and action. Not so 
with Dr. Brownson ; his mind was more intellectual, and he sought after a 
radical and philosophical basis for the Christian faith. The moment he 
found this he found the Catholic Church, which is the only system of 
Christianity which is satisfactory to the demands of reason and at the 
same time embraces all the truths of revealed religion. Perhaps Dr. 
‘Channing had an inkling where such philosophical speculations would 
eventually lead, and he shrank from the consequences. But one would 
rather believe, in his case, it was more from defect of mind than of will 
which was in the way of his seeing the value of the truths which this let- 
ter contains. Not many did see its value, and to the few who did it threw 


* Wordsworth’s epitaph on Grace Darling. 
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a flood of fresh light upon Christianity, and became to them,as it was to its 
author, the turning-point of their entrance into the fold of the Catholic 
Church. This volume contains an engraved portrait of Dr. Brownson as 
he appeared forty or more years ago. 


THE Lire OF ST. JOHN Baptist DE Rossi, Translated from the Italian 
by Lady Herbert. Introduction, on Ecclesiastical Training and the 
Sacerdotal Life, by the Bishop of Salford. London: Richardson, 
1883. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

This life of a Roman ecclesiastic of the last century, who was canon- 
ized in 1881 by Leo XIIIL., has a singular interest from the fact that the 
Canon De Rossi is the first secular priest, not a bishop or a martyr, who 
has been canonized in modern times. It is true that St. Philip Neri and 
some others, belonging to institutes which have no religious vows, were, 
strictly speaking, secular priests. Yet this last term in common usage 
denotes only priests who are living and working in the ordinary way of the 
ecclesiastical state. St.John De Rossi devoted the labors of more than 
forty years in the priesthood, a considerable private fortune, and the reve- 
nues of his canonry to the temporal and spiritual welfare of the poorest 
and most neglected classes of the population of Rome and the adjacent 
provinces. His example shows how much can be done among the same 
classes of the population in all large cities, and the fact that he has been 
canonized for his zeal in the humblest and most self-sacrificing labors of 
the priesthood, and thus set before the secular clergy as a model, is an 
encouragement to those who have a vocation to works of the same kind. 

Bishop Vaughan’s introduction speaks of the reasons why so few of 
the secular clergy have been canonized, with a special view of vindicating 
them from suspicions or aspersions which lessen their claim to be re- 
spected and honored as a class. He afterwards proceeds with great 
strength and earnestness to recommend the adoption of all suitable means 
for the best training of young ecclesiastics, His remarks are worthy of 
most serious attention and are most appropriate to the occasion which 
called them forth—the publication of a new Life of a saint who shed 
lustre on the sacerdotal order by his apostolic virtues. 


LIFE AND REVELATIONS OF SAINT MARGARET OF CorTONA. Written in 
Latin by her confessor, Fr. Giunta Revegnati, of the Minor Order. 
Translated by F. McDonogh Mahony. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 
As one of the readers of the lives of the saints we feel grateful to Fa- 

ther Mahony, who has given to the public an interesting life of this re- 

markable person. The student of spiritual life may learn from this vol- 
ume how our Blessed Lord turns a soul which has gone far astray into 
the roads of sin into the paths of virtue and of sanctity. St. Margaret of 

Cortona was a second Magdalen. Her life is full of instruction, encour- 

agement, and aid to all who would lead a Christian life or who seek the 

paths of perfection. No one can read her biography without profit. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE REV. FATHER AUGUSTUS 
HENRY Law, S.J., formerly an Officer in the Royal Navy. Part iii. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1883. (For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 

We are well pleased to find the Life of Father Law as a religious and 
priest continued and completed by his own venerable father, the Hon. 
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William Towry Law. It is chiefly told in the words of Father Law’s letters 
and diaries, and is thus all through more of an autobiography than a 
memoir. The same bright, affectionate, and playful spirit which made the 
letters of the school-boy and the young midshipman so winning and 
attractive is preserved throughout his correspondence as a novice anda 
priest. Father Law was ordained in 1864. In 1875 he was sent to the 
Jesuit College at Grahamstown, in South Africa, where he remained until 
April, 1879, when he was sent on the Zulu Mission. In September he was © 
at Gubuluwayo, which he left in May for Umzila’s Kraal in Zululand in 
company with Father Wehl and two lay brothers. At the end of August 
the small caravan reached its destination after a fatiguing journey of three 
hundred and fifty miles, having lost Father Wehl and abandoned their 
wagon on the way. On November 25 Father Law died of fever and a 
want of food almost amounting to starvation. His last letters and the last 
entries in his journal breathe the same cheerful and undaunted spirit 
which he had shown throughout his life, together with heroic faith and 
charity. The story of his sufferings and death is very pathetic and closes 
the narrative of the life of a lovely and noble character. 

We have been told on good authority that Father Law was a lineal 
descendant from George Law, the author of that celebrated book, the 
Serious Call. Certainly he acted out from his youth to his grave among 
the African heathen the high maxims of perfection contained in the work 
of his illustrious ancestor. 

It is to be hoped that the entire A/Zemozr may be reprinted in this 
country in one complete volume, and may have the wide circulation which 
it deserves. The warm language of Cardinal Manning’s letter expresses 
the sentiments which every one must feel who has read this beautiful 
Memozr. 


CATHOLIC SERMONS. A series of sermons, on Faith and Morals, appearing 
every week. Conducted by Rev. J. B: Bagshawe. Vols. ii. and iii. 
London: Lane & Son. 1882. (New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 

The first volume of these Sermons has already been noticed in these 
pages, and all that was then said in its praise can with justice be repeated 
in favor of the volumes now before us. Indeed, they merit the greater 
commendation of successfully uniting simple and clear exposition of 
Catholic doctrines with a pleasing and attractive style—a merit rarely 
found in sermons of a doctrinal character. The greatest excellence of 
these sermons is found in this: that with a lucid exposition of dogma, 
besides making faith intelligent, they serve to make it practical by point- 
ing out in readily-appreciated illustrations the influence the various arti- 
cles of our belief should have on our conduct. Father Bagshawe in this 
regard has very happily realized the truth laid down by Cardinal Manning 
in his work on the Sacred Heart, “ Dogma is the source of devotion.” We, 
therefore, cannot but regard these as a valuable addition to the stock of 
published Catholic sermons. 

SELECT SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH POETS, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
NoTICES, ETC. Edited by Aubrey de Vere, Esq. 16mo, pp. xii.-308. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 

Anthologies of English poetry are numerous enough, but this one com- 
mends itself by the fact that it is by a poet who is distinguished for lofty 
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jdeals, grand and vivid imagination, as well as for exquisite taste and 
acknowledged scholarship. One would have a right to expect from Mr. De 
Vere just what is found in this little hand-book : an admirable selection of 
short poems, It begins at Chaucer, with the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, and ends with a miscellaneous array which includes such names as 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Allingham, Leigh Hunt, Henry Constable, Cardinal 
Newman, Sheridan, Samuel Ferguson, Thomas Davis, Father Faber, as 
well as others who are known by one or two poems of uncommon merit. 
Except in the case of those brought together under the head of “ Miscella- 
neous,” a biographical sketch and a short criticism of the style is prefixed 
to each of the poets in the collection. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFORMATION 
Periop. By S. Hubert Burke, author of The Men and Women of the 
Reformation, Vol.iv. London: John Hodges. 1883. (New York: for 
sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

This volume ends the very interesting study which Mr. Burke has for 
a numberof years been making in London from the original records in 
the State Paper Office there on the manners of the people and the methods 
of the rulers in England during the period of the establishment of Pro- 
testantism. “The history of those times,” says Mr. Burke (p. 535), “ap- 
pears like a dream in a chamber of horrors, yet all the incidents recorded 
are proved to be correct from contemporary evidence and well-attested 
State Papers.” In the four volumes of this work the author has con- 
densed a moving narrative of great events and of horrible crimes, yet so 
hedged about is this narrative with an almost overscrupulous anxiety not 
to exaggerate that the reader must, occasionally desire a little more feel- 
ing. In fact, Mr. Burke does not need to asseverate his conscientious de- 
sire to be just ; for this desire is clearly apparent throughout his Hzstordcal 
Portraits. Nowhere does he spare “ bad Catholics,” those selfish, haughty, 
unfeeling, and unscrupulous Catholics who helped to make the success of 
the “ Reformation ” possible. 

Several chapters in this volume are taken up with Mary Stuart, and to 
many readers, no doubt, these chapters will be among the most interest- 
ing in the volume, although the subject has been so much discussed that 
one might fairly expect to find nothing new here. But Mr. Burke has had 
the advantage, in preparing these chapters dealing with the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots, of access to hitherto unpublished manuscripts that were 
not within the reach of previous writers. Very striking portraits indeed 
are drawn of the rough, uncouth Scotch, and the more polished English, 
villains who helped Elizabeth to bring about the poor lady’s destruction 
m furtherance of “Gospel religion ” and their own personal ends. 

One instance of many of the pliability and duplicity of some Catholics 
in England during the “ Reformation” is that of the Sydneys. “Sydney 
and his father had been Catholics in early life. The Sydney family and 
their relatives were noted for changing their religion whenever any 
‘worldly considerations’ were likely to be favorable to such movements. 
[t was no wonder for Elizabeth to entertain grave doubts as to the genuine 
Protestantism of many of those about her court. According to the De 
Quadra State Papers (Simancas), Sir Henry Sydney, Philip’s father, was 
negotiating with King Philip and Queen Elizabeth for the restoration of 
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Catholicity to England, whilst at the same time persecuting the Englislf 
Catholics ” (p. 219). There can be little doubt that Elizabeth's Protestant- 
ism was purely political. “The queen, who admired the court customs of 
old times, maintained a fool and jester. Pace, styled the ‘ bitter fool,’ was 
very popular. He was employed by Knollys and Cecil to turn the Mass 
into ridicule, for which he was sharply rebuked by his royal mistress, 
Sixtus V. was also an object of satire on the part of the court jesters, but 
rarely in the queen’s presence, who, while she detested that pontiff, had ~ 
a certain respect for his office” (p. 59). In fact, “nearly the whole of her 
servants were Catholics; and many of them acted as her spies upon the 
Protestant party, in whose integrity she had little reliance, unless where 
their interests were concerned, and in such cases she gave them little 
credit for honesty.” 

But if Elizabeth’s Protestantism was merely political it bore none the 
less hard on those Catholics (and Protestant Dissenters, too) who were 
courageous enough to avow their religious opinions. In contradiction of 
the assertion that has been made that the only persons put to the rack in 
Elizabeth's reign were the servants of the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Burke holds 
up the State Papers of the period, and he remarks that “the rolls of the 
Tower teem with records of the cruelties that were inflicted in Elizabeth’s 
time” (p.100), “On one occasion Elizabeth asked Lord Burleigh ‘if some 
more terrible mode of torture or death could be devised for those who 
denied her supremacy or plotted against her life.’ The astute minister 
assured his royal mistress that the law was strong enough to have the re- 
quired vengeance; he would, however, see that the jailers did their duty 
promptly ” (p. 101). As all Catholics and Dissenters denied the queen’s 
supremacy in religion, the prospect for them was sufficiently appalling. 
“At a later period of her life (1601) Elizabeth seemed to rejoice at be- 
holding the mangled remains of her victims. Holding the French en- 
voy (De Biron) by the hand, she pointed to a number of heads that were 
planted on the walls of the Tower, and next conducted him to London 
Bridge to witness a similar exhibition, and told him ‘that it was thus ¢hey 
punished traitors in England.’” All who refused the oath of supremacy, 
consequently all Catholics, were traitors, then! Chapter x., on “The Use 
of the Torture,” is a heartrending one, yet necessary to be written and to 
be read in the cause of historical truth. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada has always been a subject of exulta- 
tion with the English, yet how few English historians have told the truth 
about this ill-fated fleet! This unsuccessful attempt to invade England 
was, after all, but an attempt to administer merited punishment for the 
havoc and cruelties wrought by the English pirates. Those conscience- 
less scoundrels, among them Cobham, Cavendish, and Drake, sacrificed 
everything in their search for booty while in Spanish waters. Mr. Froude 
even admits this of the English cruisers in general: “English Protestants, 
it was evident, regarded the property of papists as a lawful prize whenever 
they could lay hands on it; and Protestantism, stimulated by these in- 
ducements to conversion, was especially strong in the seaport towns” 
(History of England, vol. viii. p. 467). As Mr. Burke says, “almost every 
circumstance connected with the Armada has been misrepresented for 
sectarian and party reasons.” But the Catholics of England contributed 
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more than their share of what they had not yet been plundered of towards 

the defence of their country, yet “from the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 

mada till the death of the queen, during the lapse of fourteen years, the 

English Catholics groaned under the pressure of incessant persecution. 

Sixty-one clergymen, forty-seven laymen, and two ladies suffered capital 

punishment for some or other of the ‘ spiritual felonies and treasons,’ which 

had been lately created” (p. 534). 

Mr. Burke’s description of the doughty Shane (or, correctly, Seaghan) 
O’Neill’s visit to London is amusing. Seaghan was “a most powerful 
man, beyond seven feet two inches in height, quite erect, with a large 
head and face; his saffron mantle sweeping round him, his black hair 
curling on his back and clipped short below the eyes, ‘which gleamed 
from under it with a gray lustre, frowning, fierce, and savage-like.’”” Per- 
hups the cockneys in their dread magnified the O’Neill’s stature; at all 
events Seaghan, on his return to Ireland, in imitation of his English ad- 
versaries, violated his treaties and oaths. Even after being treacher- 
ously slain by some Scottish MacDonnells among whom he was, he must 
still have looked grim to the inhabitants of Dublin Castle when his head 
was set up on a pole there by the suggestion of the Protestant Archbishop 
Loftus. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Burke’s volumes deal with 
what is dreadful only. For those who have read to their heart’s content 
of the feuds, conspiracies, sacrileges, cruelties, wars, and ruin that accom- 
panied and followed the “ Reformation” movement everywhere, there will 
be found in his pages interesting and novel discourses on the literature of 
the period in its various forms, on courtship, marriage, the customs and 
the amusements of the people, etc. 

MEDIZVAL SERMON-BoOKS AND SToRIES. By Professor T. F. Crane, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Read before the American Philosophical Society, 
March 16, 1883.) 

This lecture is intended, the author says, to direct attention to “the 
great collections of stories made chiefly for the use of preachers, which, 
besides giving a picture of the culture of the later middle ages, such as can 
nowhere else be found, throw a flood of light upon the diffusion of popu- 
lar tales.” The exemp/a, or stories with a moral, which became a regular 
part of the medieval popular sermon, were the source of many of the fa- 
vorite folk-stories of Europe. Speaking of the use of fables in Europe in 
serious instruction, Prof. Crane says that the first instance is the Dérec- 
torium humane vite, a translation into Latin (1263-78) by John of Capua, 
based on a Hebrew version by Rabbi Joel (1250). The Speculum Sapientia, 
attributed to Bishop Cyril in the thirteenth century, is a collection of 
stories chiefly notable for the moral they bear. But the Déa/ogus Creatu- 
rarum, composed not earlier than the middle of the fourteenth century, by 
Nicolaus Pergamenus, “instead of the half-dozen fables in Cyril’s work 
which may be compared with those of other collections, . . . offers a rich 
field for the student of comparative storiology, if we may coin a conve- 
nient word.” Next comes the famous Gesta Romanorum, in which the 
moral aim of the story has almost or quite disappeared, the chief object 
being rather to amuse than edify. But a new impulse was given to the col- 
lection of erempla by the foundation of the two great mendicant preaching 
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orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans. E-xremp/a—or “examples,” as we 
are familiar with the word in English Catholic literature—were, according 
to Prof. Crane, rare before the thirteenth century, the time of the great 
scholar and preacher Jacques de Vitry, many of whose sermons contain 
three or four of these stories with a moral. After Jacques de Vitry came 
Johannes Herolt, and then Etienne de Bourbon, both Dominicans, this 
last writer having compiled a volume known as the Liber de Donis, in 
which the various topics for sermons to the people are arranged under ~ 
seven divisions, according to the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

This interesting lecture gives, in its text and numerous foot-notes, an 
excellent bibliography of the subject, about which a somewhat extensive 
literature has grown up. 


Les SociEtfs SECRETES ET LA SocIETE, ou Philosophie de I’Histoire 
Contemporaine. Par N. Deschamps. Tome troisiéme. Notes et 
Documents recueillis par M. Claudio Jannet. Avignon: Seguin fréres ; 
et Paris: Oudin fréres. 1883. 


In THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp for February, 1881, a review was made of the 
first two volumes of this work, which had but recently been published 
shortly after the death of its principal author, Father Deschamps. This 
third volume, which M. Jannet has just given to the public, is a sort of ap- 
pendix to the first two, though it also contains a great deal of new ma- 
terial. 

The evil work of secret societies has been deplored time and again, not 
only by Catholics, for whom they are under the ban of the church, but by 
honorable non-Catholics as well. Even in aid of the holiest cause the 
machinations of secret societies are always, as they deserve to be, un- 
successful. The fearful oppression to which the agricultural classes of 
Europe have often been subjected has been provocative of harsh reprisals, 
but there is not in history a record of a‘people who have been freed by the 
action of secret societies from a tyrannical or an alien rule. On the con- 
trary, no ingenuity can prevent duplicity and treachery from being the 
certain accompaniments of secret-society attempts at liberation. Wher- 
ever a people have freed themselves from a heavy yoke it has been either 
by a spontaneous insurrection, the interference of a friendly power, or else 
by peaceable and wise constitutional agitation. Unfortunately, the ma- 
jority of those who place themselves under the despotic rule of the secret 
societies are ignorant of all history, except, perhaps, that fragment of it 
which goads them on to use any means in their power. 

But there are some inferences and some assertions which Father Des- 
champs and M. Jannet have made that may, without any presumption, be 
questioned. As was said in the former review of this work, Father Des- 
champs—and after him M. Jannet—having been for many years intent on 
this subject of the conspiracy of the secret societies against religion and 
civil order, would naturally come to regard Freemasonry and its allies in 
rather exaggerated proportions, and thus would be apt to attribute to this 
one source whatever mischievous influence would be observed to be any- 
where at work. 

It is but fair to note that M. Jannet is, or was recently, the editor of 
one of the organs of the Legitimist party in France, and that, through an 
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indomitable loyalty to his party, he is very apt to identify the cause of the 
Bourbons with the cause of religion, treating any opposition to his party 
as if it were something essentially impious and uncatholic. But it is where 
English-speaking nations and their politics and policies are concerned that 
M. Jannet seems to be most often at fault. Palmerston, it is notorious, 
conspired in his time with almost every conspiracy against established 
government on the Continent of Europe, and Gladstone also rushed en- 
thusiastically to the help of the discontented Neapolitans. No doubt, the 
general outbreak of 1848 was everywhere but in France—and in Ireland— 
favored, and in many cases helped, by the English ministry and the En- 
glish ambassadors, consuls, consular agents, etc., and by English private 
persons; yet to infer, as M. Jannet does, that these English ministers were 
the puppets of a secret society must excite a smile in any intelligent En- 
glishman, Irishman, or American, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. It 
was not the principles of secret anti-Christian societies which actuated 
English ministries in their propaganda of constitutional liberty in all 
European countries but Ireland during the years from 1815 to 1870, Pal- 
merston and Gladstone, and other Irish or English statesmen, may, in their 
evenings of leisure, have put on a white apron and gone through the pan- 
theistic mummery of the lodge, but the manufactures and commerce of 
England, not the communistic or atheistic dreams of pseudo-philosophers, 
are now, and have usually been, the “ principles” of British diplomacy. 

In like manner it is a mistake, and at the same time a fearful injustice, 
especially from a zealous Catholic writer, to represent, as M. Jannet does, 
the contest of the people of Ireland for the liberty enjoyed by almost 
every other civilized people as the struggle of a secret cabal against the 
wise administration of a virtuous government. It is well to translate a 
passage : 

“For a century the English government has maintained peace in Ireland only by recurring 
from time to time to Coercion Acts—that is to say, to measures such as are brought about in 
France by a state of siege. The privilege of the habeas corpus is periodically suspended, thus 
authorizing the administration to arrest citizens without having to bring them to trial; public 
meetings are arbitrarily prevented whenever the authorities think them dangerous; seditious 
journals are suppressed—of late the circulation of foreign publications has been forbidden ; and 
suspected foreigners are expelled by the police. 

“Certainly these precautions are perfectly legitimate, and the English government would 
Sail in its duty vf tt did not take them” (tome iii. p. 534). 


Holding an opinion like the above, which it is sufficient for the purpose to 
characterize as strange, it is not at all to be wondered at that M. Jannet, 
though generously admitting that the Irish people are a good people and 
have been unjustly dealt with, yet should class constitutional agitation for 
Irish rights with whatever he regards as villanous in Continental politics. 

In spite, however, of the numerous mistakes with regard to “ tenden- 
cies” in the politics, and with regard to the politics themselves, of the 
people of English-speaking countries,on which Frenchmen are usually 
at fault, this third volume is a valuable addition to contemporary history. 
M. Jannet has done a great service by assisting and completing the la- 
bors on which Father Deschamps had spent many years of study. The 
work here under notice is an encyclopzdia of information on the curious 
subject of secret societies in general and of Freemasonry and its branches 
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in particular. No one who desires to have aclear idea of the history of 
Europe during the last hundred and fifty years can afford to leave this 
work unread. In its pages will be found the solution of many of the dark 
and intricate knots in political intrigue in that time. The whole action 
of the gigantic conspiracy against the Catholic Church, which has been 
waged under the ever-changing forms of what is called Liberalism, is there 
patiently, and for the most part skilfully, set forth. 


IRISH LocAL NAMEs EXPLAINED, By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.I.A. New 

Edition, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1883. (For sale by the Catholic 

.Pyplication Society Co.) 

In this little book Dr. Joyce has condensed a good part of the Irish 
local etymologies contained in his larger work in two volumes, The Origin 
and F%story of Irish Names of Places. Some Gaelic enthusiasts seem to 
regard Gaelic as the key with which to open all the locked-up trea- 
sures of etymology. Nevertheless, as one of the most ancient languages, 
and at the same time excessively rich in its grammatical forms, it is only 
fair to expect that a knowledge of it will help over many hard places, 
For instance, with this little book in one’s hand, and a little philological 
acumen, one might explain many geographical names on the Continent of 
Europe in a much more satisfactory way than they have hitherto generally 
been explained. 

But it is wonderful to see what queer pranks have been played with 
Irish local names in the endeavor to retain somewhat of the original sound 
and at the same time to spell according to the English power of the letters. 
For example, “ Ballinasloe” is an English phonetic attempt, and not a 
bad one either, at Bel atha na sluaigheadh—é.e., the ford-month of the hosts, 
or gatherings; but that is not nearly so queer a corruption as “ Estersnow,” 
in the county of Roscommon, which somehow has been tortured out of 
Disert Nuadhan, which means the desert, or hermitage, of St. Nuadha. 


A WASHINGTON WINTER. By Madeleine _Vinton Dahlgren. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co, 1853. 

A fascinating book—hardly a story, rather a glance at the men, women, 
and manners that go to make up what is called society in Washington. 
There is a story, too, running through these pages, but it is a story rather 
suggested than told, and, besides, the didactic purpose shows too strongly 
everywhere not to obscure whatever plot and incident may have been 
intended. The reader, on reaching the last page, will, if he is not a Wash- 
ingtonian, feel glad that he has been spared the contact with such. var- 
nished villains as move with a decidedly natural gait through the social 
whirl of one winter in the capital of the Union. 

But, interesting and instructive as is a Washington Winter, one thing 
is disagreeably prominent, which of late years has helped to weaken the 
Americanism of too many of those who happen to have a grandfather. 
All through her book the author's indignation is apparent at the effort of 
parvenus to climb into “good society.” There is an attempted contrast 
between “vulgarians” and “gentlemen.” It is curious, by the way, how 
the references to “old families” are beginning to increase in our literature. 
But, with few exceptions, the progenitors of all our old families were 
parvenus, or “ vulgarians,” in their time ; yet they were also, in most cases 
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at least, honest men, with good health and a strong desire to better their 
condition, who, as a result of their industry, were able to get enough 
money together to pay their way as steerage passengers to this country, or 
perhaps had their way paid for them by the benevolence of others. Any- 
how, the American people are destined to make a sturdy race, and it is too 
early yet in our history to lay down the lines that shall divide our people 
into conventional classes. Vulgarity of manner, and of mind, is a despica- 
ble thing, but it is a mistake in a country like ours to dwell too much upon 
it as the characteristic of those who have risen from poverty. After all, 
however, it is a question to decide whether a vigorous vulgarity is or is 
not to be preferred to an emasculated and simpering “ respectability.” 

Sir WALTER RALEGH IN IRELAND. By Sir John Pope Hennessy. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1883. (For sale by the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co.) 

Speaking of the little that has been said of Ralegh’s exploits in Ire- 
land by English writers, the author of this monograph, a gentleman well 
known for years in the British Civil Service, and now the governor of 
Hong Kong, remarks that Ralegh’s life in Ireland “is still a fresh and 
living force in the unwritten history of the peasants from Youghal to Lis- 
more, and along the banks of the Blackwater and the Lee from Imokelly to 
the mountains of Kerry. It is possible to meet men and women on the 
old ploughlands of the Desmond estate who speak nothing but Irish (in 
the province of Munster there are thirty thousand peasants who at this 
day speak no English), and from their stories to pick up more of the real 
doings of Ralegh and his comrades in Ireland than from Hume and the 
historians "—a fact which, without regard to Ralegh, proves the intense 
unchangeableness and the truth to tradition of the native Irish people. 
Seeing that even the industrious Froude, in his malicious though often 
truthful Eugl7sh in Ireland, makes no mention of Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
exploits in the island of destiny, and that the other historians have for the 
most part been equally oblivious in — regard, the present writer has 
undertaken to supply the want. 

That Ralegh was active among his countrymen in the work of “ paci- 
fying "—that is to say, destroying as far as possible—the native Irish is very 
apparent after reading a few pages of Sir John’s narrative of his career. 
At Smerwick, in Kerry, in 1580, where the garrison that had been holding 
out for the Geraldines surrendered, the entire force, except a few sick and 
some officers put for ransom, were put to death by Grey, the English com- 
mander; and, to quote Froude, “the bodies, six hundred in all, were 
stripped and laid out upon the sands, ‘as gallant, goodly personages,’ said 
Grey, ‘as ever were beheld.’” Now, Hennessy finds in Hooker's Supple- 
ment to Holinshed’s Chronicles that “ Captain Ralegh, together with Captain 
Macworth, who had the ward of that day, entered into the castle and 
made a great slaughter, many or most part of them being put to the sword.” 
Apparently Froude has not exaggerated the atrocity of the English, for 
Hennessy quotes Hooker's Supplement: “The fort was yeelded, all the 
Irish men and women hanged [special honors were reserved for the Irish, 
then as now!],and more than four hundred Spaniards, Italians, and Bis- 
caies put to the sword; the coronell, capteins, secretarie and others, to 
the number of twentie, saved for ransome.” According to Froude, this 
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massacre met the approval of Elizabeth. Of course it did. Has there 
ever been a similar act of the English government in Ireland that has not 
been approved by the English sovereign, so far as anything practical goes, 
even with such well-meaning sovereigns as the two Charleses and the 
second James ? 

But, at all events, Ralegh did not lack courage, as was proved by his 
encounter between Cork and Youghal with David Barry, the seneschal 
of Imokelly. : 

“ The idea of giving real freedom to an Irish Parliament was not con- 
sistent with Ralegh’s Irish policy. Few historians have noticed the fact 
that, at one moment in Elizabeth’s reign, this all-important step was nearly 
taken.” It is worth while to notice the last advice which Ralegh, then in 
England, gave to Elizabeth. It was at a meeting of the Council, where 
the question of how to deal with Cormac MacCarthy was under discussion, 
Cecil thinking that some mercy ought to be shown the hunted chief. 
“Whereupon Sir Walter very earnestly moved her highness to reject 
Cormac MacCarthy,” for the reason, familiar then in English policy, 
that “his country was worth keeping.” 

Any one reading Sir John’s book will naturally conclude that the 
Irish have reason to remember Ralegh with detestation only, as a man 
whose settled policy towards them was one of extermination, or, if not that, 
at least deportation from the land that rightly belonged to them. Admi- 
rers of the man will find the chapter entitled “ Irish Portraits of Ralegh” 
especially interesting. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN YONKERS. By 

Thomas C. Cornell. Yonkers: The Gazette Press. 1883. 


Last October the citizens of Yonkers celebrated the two hundredth 
anniversary of one of their oldest edifices, and to make the affair complete 
in all particulars the different religious societies were invited to compile 
the history of their growth. Mr. Cornell,in the pamphlet above, has made 
an interesting record of Catholic progress in Yonkers from the appear- 
ance, about 1836, of Father James ‘Cummiskey, the first priest to minister 
there to the laborers at work on the construction of the Croton Aqueduct, 
down to this year, when there are two fine churches, besides others at no 
great distance from the town, and more than eight thousand Catholics. 
Local Catholic annals such as Mr. Cornell has so clearly arranged here will 
at some future day be of great use to the historians of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 


THE ULSTER CIVIL WAR OF 1641, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES : With the 
History of the Irish Brigade under Montrose in 1644-46. By John 
McDonnell, M.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

The most original and the most interesting part of Dr. McDonnell’s 
narrative is that touching more particularly on the service in Scotland 
under Montrose of the brigade recruited in Antrim. He quotes the diary 
of Sir Thomas, the Lord Advocate of Scotland: “On 1st September, 1644, 
being Sunday, was the conflict at Perth, where our people were mechant- 
lie defeated by the Irish. Item: on 13th September Aberdeen was taken 
by the Irish and our force defeated,” the latter defeat clearly not to be at- 
tributed by the Covenanters to its occurring on Sunday. 








